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POWER, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


F the three kinds of external pressure to which a 

human being is subject, namely, that from in- 

animate nature, that from the lower animals, and 

that from other human beings, science has 
enormously diminished the first two, while at the same time 
it has, especially in very recent times, produced changes 
which have increased the third in at least equal measure. 
So long as science affected only men’s thoughts, and not 
their economic technique, it did not have this effect ; in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it produced social 
emancipation even more than liberation from inanimate 
nature. In a general movement against traditional forms of 
authority, kings, churches, husbands, and fathers all lost 
power together. This movement continued after the in- 
dustrial revolution, and achieved its greatest successes during 
the nineteenth century, but it derived its guiding ideas from 
a pre-industrial period. Revolt against all human forms of 
authority passed from the German Anabaptists to the English 
sectaries of the time of Cromwell, and is embodied, in a 
very decorous form, in the doctrines of the Society of 
Friends. Robbed of fanaticism and hedged round with 
common sense, it was the basis of Locke’s political phil- 
osophy. Rousseau, writing before, not after, a successful 
revolution, restored to it the fire and enthusiasm that it had 
had at the time of the Anabaptists. And later Liberalism 
added nothing fundamental to the doctrines of Locke and 
Rousseau. 

But from the very beginning of modern industrialism, 
the necessary increase of organisation was bringing about 
an opposite set of changes, not provided for in the Liberal 
philosophy. To a continually increasing extent, our decisions 
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are not individual, but collective ; we do not have the entire 
control over what we do ourselves, but a millionth part of 
the control over what a million people do, which is a very 
different thing, and produces a very different effect on 
character. To many people, such fractional power is un- 
attractive ; they therefore willingly surrender their share of 
it to men who are more energetic or more despotic. And 
these men, by the very structure of modern society, acquire 
a degree of power to which there has been nothing comparable 
in former times. 

The main political problem of our time is thus not, as 
formerly, that of freedom, but that of power: how can the 
power which modern organisation inevitably gives to certain 
individuals be prevented from becoming a tyranny in which 
the general good is sacrificed to the pleasures of the despot ? 
Before this problem can be successfully tackled, it is necessary 
to consider the forms of power, and the ways by which, in 
our day, men actually acquire power. It is a surprising fact 
that, in spite of all changes in economic technique, there has 
been, in these respects, little change since ancient times ; 
indeed the most modern developments are the most remin- 
iscent of Herodotus or Tacitus. 

Power may be defined as ability to cause others to 
behave as we wish, or to prevent them from behaving as 
we do not wish. It has various forms, according to the kind 
of influence that is brought to bear. These are most nakedly 
and simply displayed in our dealings with animals, where 
disguises and pretences are not thought necessary. When a 
pig with a rope round its middle is hoisted squealing into a 
ship, it is subject to direct physical power over its body. 
On the other hand, when the proverbial donkey follows the 
proverbial carrot, we induce him to act as we wish by 
persuading him that it is to his interest to do so. Intermediate 
between these two cases is that of performing animals, in 
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POWER, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


whom habits have been formed by rewards and punish- 
ments ; also, in a different way, that of sheep being induced 
to embark on a ship, when the leader has to be dragged across 
the gangway by force, and the rest then follow willingly. 

All these forms of power are exemplified among human 
beings. 

The case of the pig illustrates military and police power. 

The donkey with the carrot typifies the power of 
propaganda. 

Performing animals show the power of education. 

The sheep following their unwilling leader are illustrative 
of party politics, whenever, as is usual, a revered leader is 
in bondage to a clique or to party bosses. 

Let us apply these Aesopian analogies to the rise of 
Hitler. The carrot was the Nazi programme (involving, 
e.g. the abolition of interest); the donkey was the lower 
middle class. The sheep and their leader were the Social 
Democrats and Hindenburg. The pigs (only so far as their 
misfortunes are concerned) were the victims in concentration 
camps, and the performing animals are the millions who 
make the Nazi salute. But how about the supermen who are 
able to treat mere human beings as brute material for their 
schemes ? What are the superior gifts by which they achieve 
their eminent position? By what combination of excellent 
qualities do they induce men to obey them ? 

The methods of acquiring political power in the modern 
world, in spite of all the novelties in industrial technique, 
have changed not towards something new but towards 
something very old; they have become almost exactly the 
same as they were in ancient Greece and Rome. Consider 
the three most powerful individuals in Europe: Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Stalin. No one of them had any initial 
advantages of birth or fortune or education; all three owe 
their success to a combination of the qualities of the 
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demagogue, the wire-puller and the gangster; their careers 
can be closely paralleled by those of many tyrants in Greece, 
and of Sulla, Cesar and Augustus in Rome (except that the 
Roman Dictators were aristocratic). The requisites of success 
are: an important discontented class; a persuasive tongue, 
by which to make the discontented believe that you will 
tight their wrongs; skill in organizing a party and a private 
army; futhlessness in seizing and holding power by 
bloodshed and treachery. Having achieved control of the 
machinery of the state, you need only regulate propaganda 
and the press, teach children to regard you as more or less 
divine, feed the army well, and keep an immense secret 
service to nose out every whisper of disaffection. You will 
then be secure against everything except defeat in war. 

The great dictators have arisen out of a system of free 
competition—not the orderly and limited kind that was 
ptaised by Liberals and is now praised by old-fashioned 
Conservatives, but the all-in kind in which no methods are 
barred, not even wholesale murder. They have, however, 
established systems in which competition is no longer free, 
but is confined to one particular form: the endeavour to 
secure the favour of the tyrant, or of his lieutenant, or his 
lieutenant’s lieutenant, according to the hierarchical status 
of the aspirant. In antiquity, this situation produced govern- 
ment by eunuchs; in the modern world, it produces 
government by spies. And the most successful spy is the 
one who inspires most terror in the dictator. 

The reversion to antiquity in recent years is remarkable, 
but is, I think, a natural result of certain modern inventions. 
Modern democracy has hitherto differed from that of Greece 
and Rome in the employment of the representative system, 
as opposed to personal voting on each issue by the citizens 
assembled in the market place. In ancient times, owing to 
the absence of an elected legislature, democracy could not 
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extend beyond the walls of a single city. When Roman 
citizenship was granted to the inhabitants of other parts of 
Italy, the new citizens could not, in practice, acquire any 
share of political power, since this could only be exercised 
by those who were actually in Rome. The geographical 
difficulty was overcome, in the modern world, by the practice 
of choosing representatives. Until very recently, the repre- 
sentative, once chosen, had considerable independent power, 
since men living at a distance from the capital could not 
know what was happening soon enough, or in sufficient 
detail, to be able to express their opinion effectively. Now, 
however, owing to broadcasting, rapid mobility, newspapers, 
etc., large countries have become more and more like the 
City States of antiquity; there is more personal contact 
(of a sort) between men at the centre and voters at a 
distance; followers can bring pressure on leaders, and 
leaders, reciprocally, can exert influence on followers, to an 
extent which was impossible in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The result has been to diminish the importance of 
the representative and increase that of the leader. Parliaments 
are no longer effective intermediaries between voters and 
governments. All the dubious propagandist devices formerly 
confined to election times can now be employed continuously. 
The Greek City State, with its demagogues, tyrants, body- 
guards, and exiles, has revived because its methods of 
propaganda have again become available. 

Economics—the science of wealth—arose in the 
eighteenth century, at a time when power seemed stable, 
but new classes were rapidly rising to opulence. There has 
been no corresponding science of power, and yet that would 
be of even greater importance than economics. Men desire 
power quite as much as they desire wealth; indeed power 
is the source of wealth even more than wealth is the source 
of power. Wealth, in fact, is ore department of power. 
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Economics, from Adam Smith downwards, concentrates on 
the kind of wealth which depends upon law; the vocation 
of highwaymen is not included among industries, and is 
not treated as a legitimate source of the “ wealth of nations.” 
Yet it was the national exercise of this vocation which caused 
the wealth of Rome in antiquity, of Bagdad in the eighth 
century, of Spain in the sixteenth, and (to a considerable 
extent) of London in the eighteenth and nineteenth. It 
would be interesting to investigate in detail the connection 
between the conquest of India and the industrial revolution. 
Japan is, at the present time, seeking wealth by the time- 
honoured method of military force, while Germany and Italy 
are preparing to do likewise. It is part of the general 
movement of integration which is characteristic of our time 
that the distinction between economics and politics has 
become more obviously artificial than it used to be, owing 
to the increasing importance of states in commerce and 
industry. Is Dr. Schacht an economic or a political force ? 
The question is obviously absurd. 

In the science of power, there are two different techniques 
to be considered: (1) the kind that generates organizations, 
(2) the kind that gives control of organizations. In the 
former, economics has led the way, whereas in the latter it 
has always lagged behind politics. It was economic needs— 
railways, power stations, large-scale irrigation, etc.—that 
did most to promote the organizing of human activities. 
But the methods of obtaining economic power are much 
more old-fashioned than the methods of politics. Although 
until the Great War political power, over the greater part of 
the earth’s surface, was handed down from father to son, 
the hereditary principle in politics, first effectively challenged 
by the French Revolution, has almost disappeared since 
1918. In economics, on the contrary, it is still taken for 
granted; the overwhelming majority of those who have 
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money leave it to their wives and children. Economic 
dynasties, such as the Astors, Rockefellers and Morgans, are 
not felt to be inconsistent with Jeffersonian democracy, 
which has a horror of dynasties on political thrones. The 
tise of new men in economics at the present day is still 
effected by means of such qualities as led to political advance- 
ment in the time of the Tudors. Some time ago, I had 
occasion to read about the first steps to fortune of a number 
of men who afterwards reached the front rank in the 
plutocracy, and found that they mostly had the capacity, 
when still young and unknown, to induce banks to lend 
them money without security. This is the same kind of 
ability by which Henry VIII’s new aristocracy acquired the 
lands of the Church. In politics, the methods of acquiring 
power have changed very greatly ; in economics, they remain 
what they were in politics before the French Revolution. 
The distinction between economics and politics, which 
now begins to appear artificial, had its origin in certain 
historical accidents. Economics, both in England and 
France, was in the service of the insurgent middle class, 
against the monarchy and aristocracy. The new economic 
power belonged to one set of men, the old political power 
to another. Laissez faire was the demand of energetic men 
to be let alone by governments which seemed to them to 
be making a mess of things; when its champions acquired 
political power, their views changed. In America, where 
the battle against monarchy and aristocracy was completed 
in 1783, there was nothing corresponding to the Liberalism 
of British manufacturers up to 1846, when they finally 
defeated the aristocracy: on the contrary, Alexander 
Hamilton, from the first, taught the leaders of finance and 
industry to think as masters, not as rebels against external 
authority. The victory of the middle class, however, was 
not complete either in England or in America, for in both 
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countries it was necessary to enlist the support of wage- 
earners, who, in return, demanded and obtained a share of 
political power. Thus the separation of politics and economics 
re-emerged in a new form: political power, formerly regal 
or aristocratic, became popular. Since wage-earners still 
failed to secure what they considered justice, their champions 
invented the theory that ultimate power is economic rather 
than political. Hence Marxism, which is based upon the 
circumstances of England, not of Marx’s native country. 

German development, in fact, has been always very 
different from that of England, America, or France. 
Hamilton’s doctrines, preached by List, were taken up by 
an autocratic and pre-industrial state, and after a very few 
years of half-hearted /aissez faire Bismarck’s state socialism 
became the established system. The state thus retained 
economic power, and economics, as a science separate from 
politics, never had much reality. The only period during 
which, in Germany, economic and political power were 
divorced, was that of post-war Socialist government ; 
although, in theory, Socialism stood for the unifying of the 
two kinds of power, in practice it alone parted them, since 
its victory was too partial to extend to the sphere of 
economics. And as soon as German Socialism failed, the 
Bismarckian combination of economics and politics was 
revived. 

The separation of economics and politics, like 
Montesquieu’s separation of legislature, executive, and 
judiciary, is merely the pleasant fancy of amiable people 
who value a quiet life more than power. Given a sufficiently 
strong desire for power, it is inevitable that all the forms of 
power should come to be concentrated in one organization, 
although the process may involve a longer or shorter period 
of Civil War. The whole tendency of the modern world 
towards larger and more efficient organizations is against 
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the separation of economic and political activities. This is 
more especially the case where war, or the fear of it, plays a 
large part in the national life; for war is a political act, but 
is fought, nowadays, mainly with economic weapons. 

Socialism, as a doctrine, may be considered to consist in 
three propositions : (1) wage-earners ought to have a larger 
share of the total produce; (z) for this purpose they must 
control the state; (3) and, further, the state must control 
economic activities. At present, the second object has been 
more or less achieved in democratic countries, and the third 
in Germany, Italy, and Russia; but there is no country 
where the second and third have both been achieved. Owing 
to the nineteenth-century separation of politics and economics, 
some Socialists and all Communists have regarded the third 
object as more important than the second. Yet a glaring 
proof of the contrary existed: the Congo “Free” State in 
the days of King Leopold. All wealth, all land, all natural 
resources, belonged to the state, and the state was the King. 
The resulting tyranny was such that the population was 
halved in a few years. 

In place of the “economic man” of the old-fashioned 
text-books, we must substitute the “ political man.” The 
economic man was supposed to desire only wealth; the 
political man shall be supposed to desire only power. Both 
are abstractions, but all sciences work with abstractions, and 
the political man will give us a better approximation to the 
existing world than can be obtained from the economic man. 
Not that everybody is a “ political man” in the sense of 
only desiring power, but that, owing to the breakdown of 
traditional sources of authority, the man who achieves power 
nowadays is, broadly speaking, the man who most passion- 
ately desires it. Hitler could not have risen to power in the 
Prussia of Frederick the Great, nor Mussolini in any past 
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have been successful except under the Liberal régime of 
Kerensky. It was the doctrines of Liberalism that facilitated 
the free fight for power out of which modern tyrannies 
have developed. 

Our troubles have arisen from the fact that those most 
desirous of power are not, as a rule, those most likely to 
exercise it for the public good. When a man seeks wealth, 
he is apt to be laughed at if he says that he only wants it in 
otder to use it philanthropically; but when a man seeks 
power, his lofty professions are accepted by vast numbers 
at their face value. Democracy, the only device so far known 
for controlling the holders of power, breaks down when 
the electorate is unable to resist rhetoric; if it is to succeed, 
it requires a kind of popular education which has hitherto 
been wholly lacking, an education in critical judgment, in 
scepticism, even in something like cynicism. 
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THE ABDICATION AND THE 
CONSTITUTION 


By W. Ivor JENNINGS 
I 


HE abdication of King Edward VIII is now 

sufficiently far off for its constitutional implications 

to stand clear of the personal considerations in- 

volved. Full information is not yet available. 
History may tell a story different from that which Mr. 
Baldwin told to the House of Commons. Regarding events 
from the constitutional angle and assuming that there was 
indeed no conflict between the King and his ministers, 
the most astonishing feature of the whole episode was the 
attitude of a section of the Labour Party. The views of this 
section received little or no publicity. They were contrary 
to the majority opinion in the Party; and the Daily Herald 
not only did not support them but even refrained from 
giving them serious consideration. They were, nevertheless, 
the views of an important section. They were, too, essentially 
intelligible even if the result of myopia. 

They were based on the consideration that whether there 
is a king or not, or whether he has a wife or not, or whether 
his wife has two or twenty former husbands, are questions of 
no importance. What was important, it was urged, was 
that in defence of democracy and the peace of the world, 
the National Government should be turned out. It was 
added by some that the real motive behind the (apparent) 
conflict between King and Cabinet was the desire to hound 
out a King who was thought to be exercising his influence 
on behalf of the unemployed and the depressed areas. It 
was utged, therefore, that the Labour Opposition should 
support the King and oppose the Government ; and it was 
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apparently believed that public opinion would rally round 
the Labour Party, would force a dissolution, and so would 
bring a Labour Government into power. At any rate, it 
was thought that, whatever the consequences, the Labour 
Party should use Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s words 
and say: “ Stop this fooling.” 

It is unnecessary either to affirm or to deny the assumption 
upon which these views were based. In so far as they 
assumed a conflict between King and Cabinet, they are not 
in accord with Mr. Baldwin’s subsequent explanation. How- 
ever, this is beside the point : there is one fundamental objec- 
tion to the whole thesis—an objection which Professor 
Laski stressed in the Daily Herald. Nothing would have 
been more dangerous than for the Labour Party to suggest 
to the King that he could adopt the tactics of George III. 

It has been a fundamental assumption of radical policy 
since long before the first Reform Act, that all power should 
be exercised under the strict control of a representative 
House of Commons. The principle has never definitely been 
established: it is inconsistent with the powers of the House 
of Lords. In respect of the monarchy, however, it has 
become the rule in spite of Queen Victoria’s rearguard action. 
Power of initiation does not rest with the King. Apart from 
exceptional circumstances such as a request for a wholesale 
creation of peers, or a request for a dissolution in very un- 
usual conditions, his sole discretionary function is the appoint- 
ment of a Prime Minister where Parliamentary conditions 
do not clearly indicate upon whom the choice should fall. 

To have broken this rule because it appeared to some— 
on very slender evidence, be it said—that Edward VIII had 
wider social sympathies than his ministers, would have been 
the height of folly. Such a step would have recognised 
the right of the King to have a policy of his own; and there 
was no evidence that Edward VIII was a socialist, or that his 
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successors for all time would be socialists. During the last 
hundted years the monarch’s influence has been excerised 
against the progressive party rather than in its favour. 
The manner in which monarchs are brought up, the environ- 
ment in which they live, the people with whom they are 
brought into contact, the friends they choose for themselves, 
all suggest that normally the King will be a Conservative. 
It would be suicidal for a radical party to recognise the right 
of a monarch to a policy merely because there was a suspicion 
that Edward VIII believed that something ought to be done 
in South Wales. 

Nor is this all. Those who wanted the Labour Party 
to support the King were inviting the King not only to form 
a policy but also to ally himself with the Opposition to carry 
it out. History and commonsense should have warned them 
that they were arming their political enemies. Disraeli 
used Queen Victoria to make Gladstone’s path more difficult. 
Lord Salisbury intrigued with the Queen to prevent Home 
Rule. Edward VII was used more than once to hinder 
Liberal policies, especially in military matters. Lord Mel- 
bourne once said that it was a serious matter for a man to 
contend with the Crown, the House of Lords, and three parts 
of the gentlemen of the country. During the last century 
one of these has become almost neutral. The Crown occupies 
a key position that might become one of great power. Its 
prestige is immense. If the Labour Party once recognised 
that an Opposition could appeal to the country, whenever 
it could obtain the support of the Crown, it would be 
to give a most potent weapon to the Conservative Party. 

The path of the Labour Party was, in fact, clear. It 


” will be clear whenever there is a dispute between King and 


Government. It can attack the Government but not ally 
itself with the King; and if criticism of the Government 
implies support of the King it must support the Govern- 
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ment. The fundamental principle of constitutional monarchy 
is that the monarch must be a figurehead, a symbol of 
national unity on those matters of sentiment on which the 
nation can unite. The other road leads to fascism. 


IL. 


According to the Prime Minister’s account all this is 
irrelevant because there never was any dispute between King 
and Government. In any case, while no formal expression 
of approval was registered by the Labour Party, in fact, 
there was no oppostion to the Government. There are, 
however, some significant facts in the Prime Minister’s 
statement. The most important concerns the Prime Minister. 

Mr. Baldwin first discussed with the King on October 20, 
1936, the rumours which were connecting his name with 
Mrs. Simpson. The Prime Minister says that he consulted 
none of his colleagues ; and it appears that he did not consult 
the Dominion Prime Ministers. The conversation was by 
way of warning and was reported by the Prime Minister 
to about four of his “senior colleagues,” but it was not 
brought before the Cabinet, at least formally. The next 
interview was on November 16, after the decree nisi. The 
Prime Minister then said that he did not think that “a par- 
ticular marriage was one that would receive the approbation 
of the country” and pointed out that the lady would be 
Queen and that “the voice of the people must be heard.” 
He felt certain, and said so, that the marriage was “ imprac- 
ticable.” In reply, the King said: “I am going to marry 
Mrs. Simpson, and I am prepared to go.” 

Thus, the Prime Minister on his own responsibility and 
without consulting the Dominions had in fact, put before the 
King two alternatives: giving up the project of marriage 
ot abdication. At no time, according to the Prime Minister’s 
statement, was the question of an ordinary marriage brought 
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before the Cabinet or submitted to the Dominions. The only 
question formally submitted was that of a morganatic marriage. 
The King asked for this to be submitted on November 25, 
and it appears (though the Prime Minister has not said so) 
that it was discussed by the Cabinet on November 27. The 
Dominions were consulted at the same time. The enquiries 
were not completed when the Prime Minister saw the King 
on December 2; but they had proceeded far enough for him 
to state that a morganatic marriage was “ impracticable.” 
The Cabinet met again on December 4, 5 and 6. No other 
question was submitted “formally” until December 9, 
when the King’s decision to abdicate was communicated. 

Thus, the main question was never submitted to the 
Cabinet, at least “formally.” The only question submitted 
formally was the suggested compromise of a morganatic 
marriage. The more obvious alternatives, an ordinary 
marriage and an abdication, were never formally considered. 
Marriage had been ruled out by the Prime Minister. Abdic- 
ation, failing a compromise, was the only solution. 

The first question, naturally, is whether the matter was 
one for the Cabinet. Certain matters are commonly regarded 
as being outside the Cabinet’s jurisdiction.1 Queen Victoria 
on several occasions protested against consideration by the 
Cabinet of what she regarded as family affairs—for instance, 
the proposal that someone should be appointed to look after 
the finances of the Prince of Wales. Both Lord Melbourne 
and Lord Beaconsfield advised the Queen on family matters, 
but purely in a private capacity ; indeed, Lord Beaconsfield 
continued to be family adviser while Mr. Gladstone was 
Prime Minister. The question of marriage is not one on 
which many precedents can be created. Edward VII and 
George V married before they came to the throne. Queen 
Victoria, on the other hand, married while she was Queen. 
It appears that Lord Melbourne was fully cognisant of her 


1See Jennings, Cabinet Government, pp. 179-183. 
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intention to marry Prince Albert, but there is no evidence 
that the question was considered by the Cabinet. Apparently 
ministers first heard of the matter when the Queen announced 
her betrothal in Council. 

The fact that a matter has not been discussed in Cabinet 
in the past does not imply that it may not be so discussed in 
the future. As Mr. Gladstone said in 1894, “in the public 
mind, and in ordinary practice, the Cabinet is viewed as the 
seat of ultimate responsibility.” If a matter is of public 
importance, the Cabinet has jurisdiction to consider it because 
it is responsible to the House of Commons for the public 
welfare. It does not follow that every question must be 
submitted to the Cabinet. Matters within the jurisdiction of a 
Government Department, if of sufficient importance, must 
be so submitted unless there is some special reason to the 
contrary—as there is in the exercise of the prerogative of 
mercy, the prosecution of offences, and so on. Matters 
outside the normal process of government may be taken into 
consideration if the Cabinet thinks fit. In other words, 
there is no matter which the Cabinet may not discuss, but 
there are certain matters which normally it ought to leave 
alone. 

The marriage of the reigning monarch is a matter of the 
latter kind. The choice of a consort is, generally speaking, 
a private matter. It is not of serious importance whether 
the King marries Princess X or Princess Y, or Miss P or 
Miss Q. If his choice fell upon a Catholic, however, the 
question would immediately become of public importance, 
since legislation would be required to amend the Act of 
Settlement. Moreover, a Queen Consort is a public figure— 
a public servant would perhaps be a more exact expression. 
She is expected to undertake public functions. She assists, 
too, in maintaining that material and Commonwealth loyalty 
to the Throne which is the only real justification for monarchy. 
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If there is anything in her character which precludes her 
from exercising these functions, the Cabinet must necessarily 
be concerned. If, to take an extreme example, a queen 
consort was flagrantly adulterous, there can be no doubt 
that the Cabinet would have to consider what steps should be 
taken. 


It follows that if there is something in the character of 
the lady which prevents a substantial section of the population 
from accepting her as Queen Consort, the Cabinet has a com- 
plete right to consider the King’s proposal to marry and advise 
him accordingly. In the case of Edward VIII this was not 
done. The Cabinet was not called upon, formally, to give 
any advice as to whether the King should or should not marry 
Mrs. Simpson. They were never asked because the King 
accepted the Prime Minister’s informal advice that such a 
marriage was “ impracticable.” 


There are, of course, many cases in which a Prime Minister 
has taken decisions even of major importance without prior 
Cabinet sanction. In every case, it appears, the decision was 
subsequently ratified by the Cabinet. Mr. Baldwin’s advice 
that a marriage between the King and Mrs. Simpson was 
“impracticable” was, it appears, never brought formally 
before the Cabinet. Before we hasten to criticise the Prime 
Minister, it is essential to understand the situation. There 
was in October 1936, no proposal that the King should 
matry Mrs. Simpson. The lady was still married, though it 
was known that she had instituted proceedings for a divorce. 
In October, therefore, the Prime Minister merely warned the 
King that he was being “talked about,” and that gossip 
was bad for the monarchy. In November, however, the 
decree nisi had been made, and Mr. Baldwin must have had 
good reason for supposing that the King proposed to marry 
Mrs. Simpson; for without being asked he expressed the 
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opinion that such a marriage was “impracticable.” The 
King replied that he was going to marry Mrs. Simpson and 
that he was prepared to abdicate. This statement was not 
brought formally before the Cabinet: but when at a later 
stage, a proposal for a morganatic marriage was made, 
this proposal was, at the King’s request, formally submitted 
to the Cabinet. 

It is clear that throughout Mr. Baldwin was acting not as 
friend but as Prime Minister. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the process of government involves tact and 
discretion, and that many things can be done informally 
which cannot be done formally. The King’s statement, 
“You and I must settle this matter together; I will not 
have anyone interfering,” shows that he was prepared to 
accept friendly advice from a Prime Minister but not to permit 
a formal recommendation by the Cabinet. Clearly, the Cabinet 
could not in October have considered formally a matter 
which rested on three hypotheses: that the King wanted to 
marry Mrs. Simpson, that Mrs. Simpson wanted to marry 
the King, and that Mrs. Simpson could obtain a divorce. 
They might, perhaps, have considered the gossip. It was, 
however, much more convenient, and it was likely to be more 
successful, for the Prime Minister first to find out what 
friendly advice could do. The situation changed somewhat 
after the discussion on November 16. When the King 
asserted that he was going to marry Mrs. Simpson and that 
he was prepared to go, the line between the formal and the 
informal was wearing thin. No doubt this statement, too, 
was “informal.” Nevertheless, it required full, if still 
technically “informal,” discussion. Whether there was 
informal discussion in Cabinet we do not know. Probably 
there was; but the Prime Minister has not said so. 

Until full information is available it is unwise to draw 
conclusions. If, however, it be the case that the Prime Minister 
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can take decisions “ informally ” that only the Cabinet could 
take “formally,” there is evident need for caution. The 
importance of the Prime Minister’s office has increased in 
recent years not so much because of any increase of powers 
—though there has been some increase, notably in respect 
of dissolutions of Parliament—but because there has been a 
tendency to exalt his functions above those of his colleagues. 
For this state of affairs the Labour Party is largely responsible. 
They keep insisting that the Prime Minister, and not the 
appropriate departmental minister, shall receive deputations. 
They keep emphasising—Mr. Atlee does it regularly—the 
personal responsibility of the Prime Minister as something 
different from the collective responsibility of the Cabinet. 
It may be doubted whether such tactics pay in the House of 
Commons ; it is certain that they are pernicious in tendency. 
A Prime Minister is not a dictator ; he should be only a little 
more than the chairman of the Cabinet. Nearly all changes 
in the British Constitution arise informally—and it would 
be wise to watch carefully the development of the “ informal ” 
functions of the Prime Minister, lest the “ leadership ” 
principle be introduced. 


III. 


If the Cabinet had been asked for formal advice on a 
proposal for a marriage, it would have been necessary also to 
submit the proposal to the Cabinets of the Dominions. 
It is not clear whether there was any informal consultation 
with the Dominions about the proposal for a marriage. 
The proposal for a morganatic marriage, which was formally 
submitted to the Cabinet on November 27, was also submitted 
to the Dominions. The enquiries had not been completed 
by December 2, but “had gone far enough to show that 
neither in the Dominions nor here would there be any 
prospect of such legislation being accepted.” 
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It is possible that, before his second meeting with the 
King on November 16, 1936, Mr. Baldwin had informally 
consulted the Dominions. It is more probable that he had 
not. At that meeting he in fact, though not in form, ruled 
out as “impracticable” a marriage between the King and 
Mrs. Simpson. If, therefore, there was no informal consult- 
ation, the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom in fact 
determined the King’s course of action and in substance 
compelled abdication, without the concurrence of the 
Dominions. If this apparent breach of the Balfour Declar- 
ation implies that only formal advice matters, it seems that 
the whole problem of Commonwealth relationship can be 
solved—so long as the Dominions consent—by keeping 
everything informal. 

When the question of a morganatic marriage was formally 
submitted, it appears that the method of communication 
operated reasonably well. The difficulty was not that the 
consent of the Dominions Governments could not be obtained 
but that immediate legislation to provide for the abdication 
was not everywhere possible. This situation is inevitable, 
since the legislatures of the British Commonwealth are in 
different hemispheres, and it can rarely happen that they are 
all in session at the same time. This difficulty explains 
in part the different attitudes adopted in the Dominions, 
in part, however, that difference was due to the statute of 
Westminster. The provision of legislation throughout the 
Commonwealth shows that “Dominion status” is now 
a concept which varies from Dominion to Dominion. 

The important provisions of the Statute of Westminster 
do not apply to Australia and New Zealand until they are 
adopted respectively by those Dominions. The preamble, 
which states among other things, that it is in accord with 
constitutional practice that legislation, touching the succession 
to the Throne should receive the assent of the Dominions 
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as well as of the United Kingdom, does. Accordingly, 
special legislation for Australia and New Zealand was not 
necessary ; and the Abdication Act merely recites that the 
Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion of New 
Zealand have assented thereto. 

The Statute of Westminster does apply to Canada, South 
Africa, and the Irish Free State. Section 4 of the Statute 
provides that no law of the United Kingdom shall extend 
ot be deemed to extend to a Dominion as part of the law 
of that Dominion unless it is declared that it is enacted at the 
request and with the consent of the Dominion concerned. 
The Dominion Government of Canada decided to make use 
of the excepting clause; and accordingly the Abdication 
Act recites that “‘ the Dominion of Canada, pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 4 of the Statute of Westminster, 1931, 
has requested and consented to the enactment of this Act.” 
Thus, the Act took effect in Canada by virtue of Section 4 
of the Statute of Westminster. 

The Union of South Africa adopted a different procedure. 
Section 4 of the Statute of Westminster has been re-enacted 
by the Union Parliament in the Status of the Union Act, 
1931, with the substantial modification that no Act of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom shall extend, or be deemed 
to extend, to the Union as part of the law of the Union, 
unless extended by an Act of the Parliament of the Union. 
This provision is in substance an amendment of Section 
4 of the Statute of Westminster, though by another provision 
of the same Act Section 4 is re-enacted in that modification. 
Assuming this ambiguity resolved in favour of the section 
as modified, there is the question whether a Dominion has 
power to amend the Statute of Westminster. Assuming that 
such amendment is possible, there is the further question 
whether Section 4 is effective in limiting the powers of the 
Imperial Parliament. There are expressions in British Coal 
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Corporation v. The King [1935] A.C. 500, which appears to 
support Dicey’s view that a sovereign Parliament cannot 
limit its own power—an expression very doubtful in its logic 
and not entirely supported by authority. In short, the legal 
position in South Africa is obscure. The simplest method, 
which would have raised no legal difficulties, was for the 
Union Parliament to pass the necessary legislation. That 
Parliament was, however, not sitting and it was not desired 
to summon it. At the same time, it was not possible for the 
Union Government to “ request and consent ” in view of the 
provisions of the Union Act of 1934. Accordingly the Abdic- 
ation Act merely satisfies the preamble of the Statute of West- 
minster by declaring that South Africa assents to it. 

The legal position was thus doubtful. If Section 2 of 
the Status of the Union Act, 1934, was valid and fully effective, 
the Abdication Act did not apply to South Africa. If that 
section was not valid, but Section 4 of the Statute of West- 
minster was valid and effective, the Act did not apply to 
South Africa because “‘ request and consent ” had not been 
recited. If, however, neither the Status of the Union Act, 
1934, nor Section 4 of the Statute of Westminster limited the 
power of the Imperial Parliament to legislate as it pleased ; 
and if the Abdication Act can be construed as applying to 
South Africa; then it did so apply, and Edward VIII abdic- 
ated in South Africa as in Great Britain. This interesting 
legal problem was, however, solved ex post facto by the sub- 
sequent enactment of legislation taking effect retrospect- 
ively to the date on which the King communicated his inten- 
tion to Parliament. 

Finally, there is the Irish Free State. The Abdication 
Act does not mention the youngest and most frisky of the 
Dominions. The Irish Free State did not even “ assent ” 
to it; and the constitutional convention set out in the 
preamble to the Statute of Westminster was therefore 
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broken. It can nevertheless be interpreted as applying 
to the Irish Free State—though on one interpretation of 
Section 2 of the Irish Free State Constitution Act, 1922, 
the contrary might be argued—if Section 4 of the Statute 
does not bind the British Parliament. In fact, however, 
the Dail passed its own legislation, deleting the King’s name 
and the name of the King’s representative from the Constitu- 
tion of the Irish Free State, and providing for a demise of the 
Crown for the purposes of external relationships. The 
result is to make the Irish Free State a republic “ freely 
associated ” with the other members of the British Common- 
wealth, but no longer “united by a common allegiance ” 
to the Crown. The Crown is, as the preamble to the Statute 
of Westminster says, the symbol of free association and 
nothing more. 


IV. 


The final question must be whether the events leading up 
to the abdication need have taken place. It is clear that a 
substantial section of opinion could never have regarded 
Mrs. Simpson as Queen. It is probable, however, that if 
the situation had been properly handled a substantial majority 
would have regarded a marriage as the obvious solution. 
Many of the rest would have become resigned to the fait 
accompli. Care would have been needed in the preliminary 
publicity ; but it might have been done. As events happened, 
it is probable that a majority of people first heard of Mrs. 
Simpson from their newspapers on December 2 and 3, 
while the crisis was working itself out. The rest had heard 
rumours or had read American newspapers. There was no 
possibility of preparing public opinion. 

The King appears to have been quite careless of the effect 
of his actions on public opinion. It was, obviously, some- 
body’s business to tell the King the direction in which his 
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actions were leading him and the alternatives—not as yet 
restricted to marriage and renunciation—that faced him. It 
was not yet a political question in the usual sense. The Prime 
Minister would have had no right to intervene much earlier 
than he did. Clearly the function should have been exercised 
by someone of standing in the entourage of the King—one 
of the “ irresponsible advisers ” of whom Palmerston spoke 
so contemptuously, but who have on occasions not hesitated 
to tell unpalatable truths. Whether such advice was given 
and rejected we do not know. What we do know is that 
Edward VIII had by making changes in his staff deprived 
himself of some of the best available experience. 

The office of king is already dull enough and onerous 
enough to appal any ordinary human being ; and it would 
be unwise to suggest that the king’s friends should be chosen 
for him. At the same time, there are positions at court 
whose public importance is so great that they should be 
exercised by public servants. It is only by accident that they 
are not. The office of Private Secretary was of some import- 
ance in the hands of Sir Henry Taylor; and had the normal 
development been followed it would probably have become 
a public office during the course of the nineteenth century. 
The accession of Queen Victoria and her subsequent marriage 
altered the course of evolution. Viscount Melbourne was 
almost private secretary to the young Queen ; and the Prince 
Consort, with his own private secretary, later relieved her of 
most of the detailed work. After the death of the Prince 
Consort assistance became necessary ; but the Government, 
instead of realising that the office was essential and that there 
were no dangers provided that the right kind of person were 
appointed, allowed the appointment to be private and almost 
secret. Only later was the title “Private Secretary” 
permitted. 

The Private Secretary is not merely a private secretary. 
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He is also a constitutional adviser. He must be concerned 
more with the communications that pass between the King 
and his ministers and between the King and the various 
public and charitable authorities with which he is in contact, 
than with the strictly private matters of the Royal Family. 
Obviously he must not be a politician. But equally obviously 
it is necessary in the public interest that he should be com- 
petent and experienced. All the Private Secretaries since 
1861 have been men of intelligence and discretion. Only 
the most captious critic can find in the available documents 
evidence of bias, of error of judgment, or even of unnecessary 
servility. It is not suggested that there is any evidence 
that King Edward VIII was not properly advised. The 
probabilities are all the other way—that advice was tendered 
and rejected. The lesson of the abdication is, however, 
that the office of Private Secretary really is of public import- 
ance. If this is so there are dangers inherent in the present 
haphazard system of appointment. It is particularly dangerous 
that a young and inexperienced monarch could, if he so pleased, 
jettison all the accumulated experience of the Household 
and start again with the native wisdom of his bosom friends. 

If the important Household appointments became civil 
service posts, it is possible that better officers than those 
appointed in recent years would not be obtained. Such a 
system might, however, avoid some difficulties. A king 
must be allowed to choose his own friends and to appoint 
those servants who exercise purely private functions. But 
those who advise on the exercise of public functions and those 
who look after the expenditure charged to the Civil List, 
are really public servants. The King would have much 
influence in their selection, but the nomination would come, 
as in senior civil service posts, from the Prime Minister. 











THE FUTURE OF THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY 


By D. W. BRoGan 


HE recent American election has made of great 

interest and topicality a question that, eight years 

ago, would have seemed fantastically unreal, the 

question “Can the Republican Party survive ?” 
In 1928, the Republican Party was, as a national party, 
seventy-two years old. Its presidential nominees had ruled 
the executive side of the American government for fifty-two 
of those years and, though its control of Congress had not 
been as continuous, the Union had been dominated from 
1860, with three brief intervals, by the political combination 
calling itself the Republican Party. Only the domination of 
French politics by the Left since 1877 could be compared 
with this achievement in duration—and the French Left’s 
political domination was in contrast to its isolation from the 
ruling powers in French economic and social life. The 
Republican Party, on the other hand, was close to, was 
indeed often identified with the most powerful social and 
economic forces in American life. Not merely the ruling 
politicians but the ruling businessmen of the United States 
were Republican. There was a symbiotic relation set up that 
was seldom disturbed by internal or external difficulties of 
a serious type. And, to this practical power, was added the 
power of sentiment; the Republicans were the “ Grand 
Old Party”; they had saved the Union; they had made 
modern America. To be a Republican, over a great part of 
the United States, was to be not only on the side of the rich 
and the politically prominent, it was to be on the side of the 
good. “Not all Democrats are rascals but all rascals were 
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Democrats.” The Republicans had stopped saying this but 
had not stopped thinking it. 

The election of 1928 seemed to have ensured that this 
state of affairs would continue. It marked the first inroads 
of the party into the “ Solid South,” that is, into those states 
whose political life was deeply coloured by their former 
“status as slave states and by their experience as the defeated 
side in the Civil War. The slave states that had not seceded 
had been lost to the Democrats in the revolt against Bryan 
and Free Silver in 1896; five of the remaining eleven were 
lost in the revolt against Al Smith, the Catholic opponent of 
Prohibition in 1928. The description of the Democrats as 
the party of “ Rum, Romanism and Rebellion” was now, 
it seemed at first sight, no longer true; for Rebellion had, 
in great part, cast off Rome and Rum. When Mr. Hoover 
was inaugurated in March 1929, the problem of party 
survival in America might have seemed to be exclusively 
something for the Democrats to worry over. The Republican 
Party had won an unprecedented electoral victory; it had 
repulsed the attack of a very formidable Democratic can- 
didate ; it had more than held its own. The politicians in 
the South who had, openly or covertly, bolted the Democratic 
Party when it was led by Governor Smith, might well have 
congratulated themselves on their prudence in leaving a 
sinking ship while there was yet time to board the superb 
vessel whose seaworthiness had been tested by the storms of 
two generations. Within two years the great vessel was 
straining all the resources of her pumps and, within another 
two years, she was barel keeping afloat ; today, it seems to 
many that she may soon sink. 

What has caused this change? The history of so sudden 
a reversal of fortune has its own interests and lessons ; it is 
part of the data of the pathology of parties. One explanation 
of the evil fortunes of the Republican Party is, of course, 
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highly relevant—as far as it goes. The depression that 
began with the bursting of the “Hoover boom” in 1929 
angered the American people as corresponding smashes have 
angered other peoples. Mr. Hoover and his party suffered 
for the same reasons as Dr. Briining or the Labour Party 
in 1931. That this was the occasion of the defeat of the 
patty at the Congressional elections of 1930 cannot be 
doubted. That the continuance of the depression accounted 
in large part for the failure of the party, in 1932, to make a 
respectable fight is also obviously true, but the successive 
defeats of 1934, which was worse than 1932, and of 1936 
which was worse than 1934, suggest more fundamental 
reasons for party despondency. In Britain, the opposition 
patty, driven out of office by the same economic blizzard 
that overwhelmed Mr. Hoover, has greatly increased its 
parliamentary representation; it has not recovered all its 
lost ground, but it has recovered much of it and, in any 
case, the British Labour Party, even at the most prosperous 
moment of its career in 1929, was still a minority party; it 
was far from having conquered the allegiance of even half 
the electorate. The Republican Party was a dominant party, 
with resources far more varied and powerful than those of 
the British Labour Party and yet it has not merely failed to 
recover any part of its lost ground, it has kept on losing 
more. The Labour Party was as startled by its failure to 
hold all the mining constituencies in 1931 as the Republican 
Party was to see all the big states but Pennsylvania desert 
in 1932. But the Labour Party did recover Seaham Harbour 
in 1935. The Republicans lost Pennsylvania in 1936. In 
America, as in other countries, more than in other countries 
indeed, the first business of a party is to produce prosperity ; 
to fail to do that is punished severely, but to continue the 
punishment, to make it more and more severe as the 
memory of the disillusionment grows more remote, suggests 
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that the American people has more against the once dominant 
party than the collapse of the bull market and the depression. 
It suggests a temper that leads to political revolutions, not 
to sporadic and economically motivated revolts. The 
ptesent sad state of the organization that for two generations 
considered, and rightly considered, itself the uormal govern- 
ment of the Union, is due in great part to its former adequacy 
to its role. The experience of the sixty years of power had 
a highly selective effect on the personnel, on the doctrines, 
on the political practice of the party. To its complete 
adequacy for the role of dominant party in a given political 
and economic set-up the Republicans owe their past triumphs 
and their present low estate. 

What was that economic and political set-up ? Economic 
should come first in this analysis, for an American party to 
succeed has to perform a task which is primarily economic, 
though performed with formally political instruments. It 
has to unite sections of a vast country in a common pro- 
gramme of exploitation of the economic resources of the 
nation. All American parties have been, from the beginning, 
coalitions of sections, united if need be by some idealogical 
bond, but united it must be by a tacit treaty on economic 
questions. As geography dictated a high degree of sectional 
differentiation in economic life, the interests of different types 
of production could be easily identified with geographical 
regions and, as the government was federal, the sections 
could be defined in terms of groups of states. The groups 
that, in combination, controlled the federal government 
wete in favour of strengthening it; the group or groups 
shut out from this control tried to limit its efficacy by the 
doctrine of states rights. The failure of the legal doctrine to 
serve the ends of the slave states resulted in the Civil War ; 
the result of that war determined, for good, that secession 
from the Union was a remedy barred to a section that 
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thought itself victimized. The victor in this struggle in 
politics and on the battlefield was the Republican Party, that 
is, the political alliance of the middle west grain states with 
the industrial east. That party remained in power as long 
and only as long as the alliance of the manufacturer and 
western farmer held together; grave discontent in one 
adherent to the pact let the Democrats, reduced by the 
fortune of war to being the organ of the South and of minor 
economic interests (shipping and importing for instance), 
into power. When the west and the east made terms, the 
Democrats wete again excluded from national office. In fact 
they attained it only about once in a generation. 

But the Republican Party had not only practical economic 
assets to depend on; it had not only the natural advantage 
of being able to foster the interests of its allies (or owners) 
and thus increase their and its power. It had emotional 
assets. It had “saved the Union”; preoccupation with 
the causes and results of the Civil War was less intense on 
the victorious side than on the defeated, but it was great, 
and, as the victorious sections were relatively and absolutely 
much more populous, rich, and powerful than the defeated, 
the lesser intensity of emotional fixation was more than 
compensated for by its much greater extension. The north 
and west might only think of the War at election time, 
while the south thought of it all the time; but at election 
time was often enough. Over the greater part of the United 
States, then, the normal majority was Republican; the 
emotional issues were provided by a fixed historical tradition 
that wore very well and the practical issues of politics were 
settled within this frame. The size of the nation made it 
necessaty to ascribe national character to what were funda- 
mentally local issues or to keep alive a dead national issue, 
the Union, but the result was pragmatically adequate to 
justify the contempt for elegance. All over the United 
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States, outside the south, politics were fought over local 
issues, and indeed, if there were any over national issues, 
within the dominant party, which included in its ranks all 
sections of opinion compatible with acceptance of the 
general constitutional structure and the capitalist structure 
of economic life. 

In such circumstances, it was natural that the Republican 
Party should avoid as dangerous any innovations in practice 
or doctrine that could be avoided, since they could not 
better a situation which already made America, for that 
patty, the best of all possible worlds. The Republican 
Pangloss had reasons for his optimism. It followed that the 
man who sought a career in politics naturally sought it in 
the ranks of the dominant party since that involved no 
sacrifice of opinion. Provided one did not believe in absolute 
free trade or in the right of secession, one could be received 
as a loyal member of the national Republican Party. What 
was asked of the aspirant, in addition, depended on the local, 
not on the national state, of the party. Thus within the 
party all ranges of opinion were permitted or only occasion- 
ally and intermittently reproved. Senator Norris could sit 
on the same side of the upper house with Senator Reed. 
Nebraska could remain in formal communion with Pennsyl- 
vania. But even within these limits there tended to be 
selection. It was possible to be a Republican “in good 
standing ” and be fairly far to the left, but it was difficult, 
if not impossible, for such a Republican to be in authority ; 
to be a presidential possibility, to be a cabinet officer, to be 
potent in control of legislative business. The party rightly 
refused to choose when it could avoid it, but it had no 
doubt what it must choose when it had to. 

The type of man who came to the top in Republican 
politics, local and national, but more especially in national 
politics, was then a man trained to play one type of political 
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game with great skill, a game putting a high premium on 
conformity to certain rules and principles, a conformity 
adequate to the normal situation, but hopelessly inadequate, 
indeed crippling, in a new situation. The normal good 
Republican believed that there was one fundamental practical 
tule in politics, that the businessman was always right in 
his fundamental demands, that the American people deeply 
appreciated this truth and that with a top dressing of 
sentimental appeals to the sacred memories of Lincoln (and 
to such local party saints as there were) and a practical 
affirmation of the dogma enunciated by President Coolidge, 
“the business of the United States is business,” neither the 
party nor the politician could go wrong. Nor could they, 
as long as these data were true. They are not true at the 
moment, nor have they been true since 1930. The problem 
of Republican survival hangs on the ability of the party 
(i.e., the leaders of the party) to realize that the old dog 
needs new tricks and on the ability of the old dog to perform 
new tricks. The Republican Party must adjust itself, that 
is to say, to a political world in which, for the moment, the 
psychological weight of the support of “ business ” is much 
less than it was—some would say that it is a handicap—and 
to an age which has at last forgotten Lincoln. It must 
find a new practical basis or wait until the old order has 
returned under its own steam; it must, in any case, find a 
new sentimental basis. An election in which only two states 
stick to the Grand Old Party, in which the Democrats in 
the north were able, without producing any serious hostile reaction 
in the south, to win over an overwhelming majority of the 
Negro vote, has revealed the passing of the fixed emotional 
pattern to which two generations had accustomed the 
Republican leaders. Inside the frame of business rule and 
patriotic prestige as the party of the Union the party had 
successfully manceuvred ; two sides of that frame have gone 
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for good and must be replaced. The survival of the party 
depends on its ability to retain control of the allegiance of 
the sections of the American people hostile by temperament 
and interest to the left-wing tendencies of the Roosevelt 
administration and also on its ability to acquire a new set 
of emotional assets to replace those that, after seventy years, 
of use, have now definitely proved inadequate. What chances 
has the party of doing this ? ) 
At first sight they are not great. The interests which 
hitherto have given prestige, loyalty, and cash to the 
Republican Party will not, it is true, cease to exist, but they 
may decide that the party no longer can give any real return 
for business patronage. The practical business man will tend 
to look on the situation with the eye of a practical politician. 
He will note that, to begin with, the Republican Party, if it 
is to be rehabilitated, will require a great deal of money 
indeed, for it is almost wholly without the auxiliary aid of 
state or municipal office. At the lowest ebb of its fortunes, 
the Democratic Party had in the states of the Solid South 
and, in great city machines like those of New York, Boston, 
Kansas City, bases from which the sinews of war and 
disciplined troops could be drawn. At the lowest ebb of 
Democratic congressional fortunes in 1920, these regions 
were loyal to the party. And these assets seemed indestruct- 
ible; even in 1928, with an electoral triumph comparable 
to that of the Democrats in 1932 (though much less 
impressive than that of 1936), the Republicans made few 
inroads into their opponents’ Congressional strength. At 
the worst, the Democrats were a little less than a third of 
each house of Congress and controlled at least ten states and 
several great cities. Today Republican numbers have fallen, 
in four successive congressional defeats, until they are less 
than a fifth of each house (19 senators out of 96; 89 
Congressmen out of 435). They control the state govern- 
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ment of only one great state (California) and the city 
government of only one great city (Philadelphia); and, in 
both cases, a candid politician would allow that these local 
triumphs are accidental and the control limited and of 
uncertain duration. The greater part of the professional 
Republican politicians, all over the Union, have been out 
of office for from four to six years; even if this exclusion 
has not been financially ruinous for them, it has been bad 
for party discipline and, as the Republican Party has always 
depended (with reasonable confidence) on national pre- 
dominance, lean years in nation, state and city are far more 
demoralizing to them than to Democrats who in the south, 
in New York (both state and city), and in other regions have 
always had the spiritual and fleshly nourishment of successful 
retention of office somewhere. The Republican Party 
machine over a great part of the United States was dead in 
the spring of 1936; it was only galvanized into a semblance 
of life for the campaign of that year and, since the shattering 
defeat of November, the machine must again have stopped 
dead over most of the Union. The sections of American 
economic life that have used the Republican Party in the past 
have not given up hope of finding a political party to suit 
them, but they may well decide that it would be cheaper, 
easier and more efficient to start a new one, that is, to wait 
for a split in the Democratic Party, a split that, they 
calculate, cannot indefinitely be postponed and is only 
delayed by the unprecedented prestige of President Roosevelt 
and by his immense political skill. 

That such a split must occur; that a large section of the 
left or right wings of the dominant party must hive off seems 
obvious. If Mr. Roosevelt or his immediate successor does 
not move to the left, there will be a recrudescence of western 
agrarian revolt, probably accompanied by a corresponding 
movement among the eastern industrialists. If the present 
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or future leader of the Democrats does move decisively to 
the left (the proposed changes in the Supreme Court may be 
the occasion), a considerable section of his party will be 
forced to leave it openly or surreptitiously. This split in 
the Democratic Party will provide the opportunity for a new 
conservative party should the split be a breaking away of 
the right elements ; and, if it is the right wing that remains 
in command of the party machinery, the Democrats will be 
that conservative party. 

What have the Republicans to set against such arguments, 
what assets can they produce that will be worth buying ? 
First of all, they can point out that the fantastic Democratic 
majorities in the Electoral College and in Congress grossly 
exaggerate the disparity in strength between the two parties. 
That is obvious in the case of the distribution of presidential 
electors; Mr. Landon did badly, but not as badly as eight 
electoral votes out of five hundred and thirty-one would 
suggest. Nor is Congress a much better index. The 
Republican Party polled about three-fifths as many votes as 
the Democrats and a party that actually has sixteen million 
votes at its disposal is not negligible. More than that, the 
Republican politician still has the advantage of a name 
that, in some regions, has real prestige value. In the year 
of his greatest triumph, Mr. Roosevelt could not carry his 
own congressional district in New York, nor is this solely a 
case of a prophet having no honour in his own country, for 
there can be little doubt that had Mr. Roosevelt been a 
Republican he would have carried the counties that voted 
against him. What is true of rural New York is true of rural 
New England. All over the eastern and central states there 
are large areas where the Republicans are still the Grand 
Old Party and, should that party disappear or merge in 
another, it is by no means certain that these regions would 
be safely conservative. It is conceivable that a brand-new 
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conservative party in America would not carry Maine and 
Vermont and, though such a failure would be more than 
compensated for if Texas or Virginia were won, it is by no 
means certain that they would be won. Of the sixteen million 
persons who voted the Republican ticket there are some who 
voted for it because it was the Republican ticket. Until we 
can be quite certain that this section is really negligible, we 
may expect to see the prudent politician avoiding any 
desperate measures. 

On the other hand it must be admitted that the very 
loyalty of such regions has its handicaps. Secure in their 
bailiwicks, the Republican leaders of such regions may be 
unable to see the problems of their colleagues in less 
friendly areas with either sympathy or understanding. A 
miner’s member for a safe labour seat, a conservative member 
for a south-coast seaside resort have often difficulty in 
making allowances for their less lucky brethren who have 
to preach to the unconverted. A programme that may look 
both “liberal” and attractive to the electors of Repre- 
sentative Hamilton Fish’s district in New York may have 
no selling value in those great regions where the most 
distinguished resident of that district’ is not rejected but 
adored. 


The Federalists, it should be noted, the only openly 
conservative party in American history, suffered badly from 
the domination of their councils by New Englanders whose 
personal political safety made them intransigent beyond the 
possibilities of the political situation. 

On the other hand, the very completeness of the 
Republican defeat has at any rate cleared the decks of a good 
deal of overseasoned timber. The politicians who were 
most adequately adapted to the old order, typified in such 
competent practitioners of an obsolete technique as Senator 
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Watson of Indiana, have almost all been swept away. The 
Republican Party has now very few vested interests in the 
form of old leaders whose claims and whims must be 
honoured and tolerated. The last chance of the old school 
was taken in 1936 and, after the failure of all the old 
charms, the charmers have in all probability been consigned 
to permanent political darkness. If the party is to be revived 
at all, it must be by new men and new methods, and this is 
so obvious that the way is open to those new men and new 
methods. Thus there is a real opportunity to free the party 
from some of the stiffness that grew on it as a result of such 
long success. While remaining fundamentally conservative, 
it need not make such gross blunders in tactics as that 
fantastic clinging to the corpse of Prohibition which marked 
its course in 1932. Nor will a blind belief in the economic 
and electoral virtue of higher and higher tariffs at all costs, 
exemplified by the Smoot-Hawley tariff of 1930, be 
incumbent on a party no longer necessarily ruled by 
persons like Mr. Smoot and Mr. Hawley. A Republican 
Party, led more realistically, freed from the illusion that 
the electors shared the very natural belief of the politicians 
that there was something intolerable in the mere thought 
of the Democrats staying in power, might be a powerful 
weapon of American conservatism. To the conservative 
elements of American life, such a party, in addition to its 
still considerable local assets, would be able to lend one 
useful weapon, the name and prestige of a conservative 
party that can pretend (or claim, if you like) not to be merely 
a conservative party. In few counties outside Britain has it 
been found possible, in modern times, to create or maintain, 
by democratic means, an openly conservative party. Nos 
would it be an easy task in America, though if the Republicans 
fail finally, it will have to be undertaken. In America a 
brand new conservative party, whatever it called itself, 
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would, if it were based on a Democratic schism, have as its 
nucleus the most reactionary elements in the Solid South, 
an electoral region less adaptible to the needs of the age 
than even a Republican party reflecting the views of rural 
New England. If the Republicans can show signs of coming 
back (e.g., at the Congressional elections of 1938) it seems 
probable that the business elements in American life will be 
justified in giving them another chance. 

But, it may be asked, what of the sections of the 
American people which have no obvious interest in a revival 
either of the Republican Party or of any substitute for it ? 
The reply is that there are no such sections. The powerful 
minority which voted for Mr. Landon is not going to 
disappear overnight; it may even make a fairly rapid 
recovery in numbers. Its actual political strength grotesquely 
misrepresents even its numerical strength, much less its 
economic importance. If fascism comes when powerful 
interests feel that democratic politics have nothing further 
to offer them, it is desirable that, until it is obvious that 
the American people has definitely condemned capitalism, 
capitalism should not be denied its due political weight. It 
is denied that weight at the moment and, should it prove 
necessary to start a new conservative party, there will be 
delay and confusion during which the tempers of the 
possessing classes may be dangerously frayed. The past of 
the Republican Party and its immediate future force it to 
pay at any rate lip service to democracy. ‘That is all to 
the good. 

Moreover, a new patty would mean a considerable loss 
of useful political personnel. When a party begins to decay 
it involves in its decay the personal fortunes of its leaders 
who may not be responsible for that decay and who may, 
by training, temperament and ability, be useful public 
servants, useful exponents of their point of view. That 
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point of view, those interests, will not necessarily cease to 
have powerful representatives, but they will be covert 
representatives. It was no real advantage to the French 
Republic that the decay of the openly conservative parties 
in France forced the important elements of French life 
which these parties had represented to turn to a Meline 
(or a Boulanger) to take the place of a Broglie. In the United 
States, the Republican Party still has some leaders whose 
fortunes might be ruined by a change in the party structure 
without any public advantage to offset this private loss. 

It has been impossible to do more than sketch in outline 
the nature of the problem and it has been impossible to do 
more than deny, by implication, the common belief that 
American politics must be formally recast on British lines 
with an openly class left-wing party attacking a fairly openly 
class right-wing party. Something like that situation may 
soon develop, but it may well develop as a natural extension 
of the existing party alignment and nomenclature. If this 
be so, it seems desirable and not impossible that the 
right-wing party should bear the old name and take over 
the old assets of the Republicans. How far this is likely 
we shall soon know, by the degree of willingness of the 
American possessing classes to save the Republican national 
machine from its present dire financial straits and, if such 
rescue work takes place, by the comparative success attained 
in 1938. If the party cannot raise money now or win seats 
in Congress two years hence, it is indeed doomed. Its place 
will not long remain vacant, but its name will join those of 
the Federalists and Whigs in the shadow and the dust thrown 
by history over parties that have outlived the environment 
that bred and fostered them. 
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LONDON AND THE 


L.C.C. ELECTION 


By Wituram A. Rosson 


J 


HE London County Council election which took 
place on March 4th was regarded by both parties 
to the contest as one of exceptional importance. 
The Labour Party had completed its first term of 
office at County Hall. It had substantial achievements to 
its credit in a number of services, but in certain spheres— 
notably rehousing—the inevitable time-lag between effort 
and result had concealed the full extent of its activity. Hence 
the Labour Party was anxious to secure a further term of 
office during which plans in process of execution might come 
to fruition. The Municipal Reformers, on the other hand, 
were uncomfortably aware that Mr. Morrison and _ his 
followers had made a respectable showing during the past 
three years, had committed no important blunder and had 
observed a cautious financial policy. Hence they were 
anxious that Labour should be turned out before Londoners 
became accustomed to a Labour majority in the same way 
that they became habituated to a Municipal Reform majority 
between 1907 and 1934, when a conservative administration 
was in continuous control at County Hall. Above all, this 
is Coronation year; and to some people there seems to be 
something almost improper, if not blasphemous, in the 
capital city of the British Empire being in the hands of “ the 
reds” as they were called, at a time when patriotism, 
imperialism, rearmament, the throne, and conservatism are 
likely to be inextricably confused. 
Accordingly, every nerve was strained, not only by the 
Municipal Reform Party and its henchman the London 
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Municipal Society, but also by the National Government and 
the Central Conservative Office, to reverse the verdict of 
1934. The campaign was at once unscrupuious and silly. 
Day by day such papers as the Evening Standard attempted 
to confuse the issue by identifying the London Labour 
candidates with the Communist Party and red ruin. The 
impossibility of making the Metropolis secure against the 
devastating attack from the air which was apparently due to 
start as soon as the election was over, unless Municipal 
Reformers were in command at County Hall, was made 
painfully clear. The fearful record of Mr. Morrison’s party 
in breaking its promises was proclaimed from many hoard- 
ings. Above all, it was explained over and over again that 
Labour had usurped power for one reason only: namely, 
because of the slothful abstention from voting of the London 
ratepayer. Only one elector out of three voted in 1934. It 
was implied that every unused vote would have been cast 
in favour of Municipal Reform, or at any rate against Labour, 
if it had been used. 

A successful issue to the campaign was thus assumed, 
on the conservative side, to depend on what is called in 
America “ getting out the vote.” This simple view turned 
out to be quite mistaken. The poll was the largest recorded 
in an L.C.C. Election for many years. Approximately 42.6 
of the electorate voted, which compares with 36.8 in 1922, 
30.6 in 1925, 35.6 in 1928, 27.8 in 1931 and 33.5 in 1934. 

The increase of voting strength was accompanied by an 
increase in the Labour representation from 69 elected 
Councillors to 75, with a corresponding reduction in the 
Municipal Reformers from 55 to 49.1. When the aldermanic 
seats are included the Labour Party may expect a working 
majority of 30. 


1 A table showing the strength of the various parties from 1904 to 1934 was given 
in my article ** Thoughts on the L.C.C. Election ” in the Political Quarterly, April-June, 


1934. 
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It was no small thing for the London Labour Party to 
have gained control of the principal governing body in 
the metropolis in 1934. It is still more striking for it to have 
retained control in 1937, and to have increased its strength 
at a time when schemes of social welfare are becoming 
subordinated to considerations of military policy. The 
Labour appeal was based mainly on the party’s existing 
achievements in the spheres of housing, education, the 
hospital service, public assistance, highways and bridges, 
parks and open spaces (including the green belt) and staff 
matters. Its future programme was declated to be a con- 
tinuation of the principles of policy already initiated in these 
and cognate fields.2 

The magnitude of the task which is performed by the 
councillors and officials at County Hall is realised by few 
of the denizens of London. The L.C.C. is responsible for 
the welfare of 4,397,003 inhabitants (1931 census), and mote 
than a million other persons who come into the area for work 
and pleasure each day. It is engaged in educating nearly 
825,000 pupils and students in 1,500 schools of various types ; 
wherein it employs 26,500 teachers. Over 486,000 of the 
children are in elementary schools, of which there are nearly 
1,000 (including 357 non-provided). The London fire 
brigade has a staff of 2,131 and its equipment includes 60 
fire stations, 52 miles of hose, and 1,742 street fire alarms. 
During 1935 it dealt with more than 6,000 fires. The London 
ambulance service consists of 173 vehicles operated by a 
staff of 425 officers. During 1935 it conveyed 282,000 persons 
over a distance exceeding 1,500,000 miles. The L.C.C. 
hospitals comprise 43 general hospitals, providing 25,664 
beds and a further 31 special hospitals providing 14,386 beds 


. 1 cf. “* What Labour has done for London,’ a pamphlet published by the London Labour 
arty. 
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a total of 40,000 which compares with 15,000 beds in the 
voluntary hospitals. The London drainage system deals (each 
year) with 92,505,000,000 gallons of sewage. ‘The mental 
institutions run by the L.C.C. accommodate 30,000 persons 
of unsound mind. The L.C.C. has provided more than 14,000 
dwellings of various kinds inside the county, 14,000 re- 
housing dwellings and a further 44,000 dwellings outside the 
county boundaries. These few figures give some idea of the 
dimensions of the services.1_ The total annual expenditure 
is about £40 millions, of which about half falls on the rates. 

The London County Council discharges most of its 
functions with efficiency and economy. One could, of course, 
find ground for criticism and need for improvement in a 
study of the various services, but broadly speaking the 
L.C.C. compares favourably with the city councils of most 
capital cities so far as its actual work is concerned. The 
teal weakness of the Council is that the range of its duties 
is far too restricted. This is due partly to the apathy of past 
generations of Londoners, who permitted the public utilities 
of gas, electricity and transport to pass into private owner- 
ship ; partly to the fact that some of the powers which the 
L.C.C. ought properly to possess were conferred on minor 
authorities such as the metropolitan borough councils, or 
on ad hoc authorities such as the Metropolitan Water Board ; 
and partly because the City Corporation has been permitted 
to remain an autonomous unit outside the County Council’s 
jurisdiction. 

But leaving aside for the moment the question of the 
narrow range of duties and restricted area of the London 
County Council, it may be said that the inhabitant of London 
has much to be thankful for and little cause for grumbling, 
so far as the administration at County Hall is concerned. 


1 These figures are all taken from London Statistics, Vol. 39 (1934-6), an invaluable 
mine of information on the metropolis. P. S. King & Son, 15s. 
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The internal organisation is exceedingly effective. The 
majority party appoints the chairmen and vice-chairmen of 
all committees, thus securing control over the key positions. 
The office of leader of the council and leader of the 
opposition is a unique device in English local government 
for providing the leadership, responsibility and coherence 
which are essential requisites for successful administration 
in a democracy. The party organisation is closely knit and 
thoroughly integrated in all its ramifications, with the result 
that a consistent policy is maintained over the entire front, 
and the work of the Council can be considered as a whole. 
The petsonnel policy is free from jobbery and patronage, 
and the official staff has been strengthened in recent years 
by the appointment of the present clerk to the Council 
(Sir George Gater), by the regular recruitment of University 
men who have passed the Civil Service Administrative Class 
Examination, and by the importation of some able men from 
other local authorities and Whitehall. Above all, Mr. 
Herbert Morrison is a great personal asset to the government 
of London whose value it is not easy to overestimate. 


Til 

Let us now turn to what is, unfortunately, the most 
significant fact about the recent election: namely, that 
none of the parties nor any of the candidates even mentioned 
the fundamental questions which ought to be agitating not 
only the London County Council but also Parliament, the 
central Government, and the entire nation. It is not too 
much to say that the future of the metropolitan region is 
a problem of national importance. 

The metropolitan region consists of an area of nearly 
2,000 square miles containing about 9,000,000 persons— 
roughly, the area of the London Passenger Transport Board. 
Within this area is concentrated about two-fifths of the 
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assessable value of the country and an immense accumulation 
of controlling organisations (political, commercial, financial, 
judicial, administrative, scientific and cultural) operating 
directly or indirectly the principal institutions of England 
and the British Empire. 

The municipal government of the region is divided 
between the L.C.C. (which deals with 117 square miles 
containing slightly less than half the population), 28 metro- 
politan borough councils, the city corporation, 5 county 
councils, 3 county borough councils, 26 municipal boroughs, 
42 utban district councils, 4 rural district councils, 6 parish 
councils, the Port of London Authority, the Lee Conservancy 
Board, the Metropolitan Police Commissioner and_half-a- 
dozen other ad hoc bodies. 

With such a dispersion of responsibility and power among 
more than 120 separate authorities, it is scarcely surprising 
that the vital problems concerning the government of the 
region escape both interest and attention, despite the fact that 
they are becoming more urgent every day. Broadly speaking, 
there are three outstanding problems. First, the question of 
limiting the further growth of London. Second, the question 
of planning the whole metropolitan region as a unity. Third, 
the question of reforming, enlarging and simplifying the 
local government of the region. 

There is nothing new in the idea of restricting the 
expansion of the capital. The case for restriction has, 
however, become unanswerable today. In the first place, 
whatever the economic advantages of such a vast agglomera- 
tion may be—or may seem to be—to the industrial and 
commercial men who flock to it from all quarters, the social 
evils of such an excessive degtee of urbanization are obvious. 
There are millions of men, women and children living in 
London who for the greater part of their lives are entirely 
cut off from any contact with the countryside. In the second 
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place, it is now clear that the overgrowth of London has 
taken place in some degree at the expense of the distressed 
areas. If we wish to rehabilitate those derelict homes of 
misery, one obvious step to take would be to impose 
restraints on further industrial development in the London 
area. This problem of restricting London is essentially a 
question of the location of industry, which we have not even 
started to deal with on a national scale. The Government 
has decided to appoint a Royal Commission to enquire into 
the matter; so it may be hoped that eventually something 
will at last be done to relieve the congestion at the centre 
and anaemia at the extremities from which we are at 
present suffering. 

The third factor which has transformed the situation 
is the sudden realization of the extraordinary vulnerability 
of London in case of war.1 We do not know for certain 
the effectiveness of modern methods of attack from the air, 
although everything we do know is of a profoundly disturb- 
ing character. But clearly Great Britain is running enormous 
risks in having so gteat a proportion of her wealth, 
manufacturing resources and population concentrated in one 
centre situated within a few minutes’ flying distance of 
the coast. 

One of the least creditable aspects of human nature is 
the fact that people are often unwilling to accept desirable 
reforms unless they are thoroughly frightened. Many social 
services and permanent improvements have been instituted 
in this and other countries only as a result of flood, famine, 
disease, war, pestilence, fire and economic distress. One 
may hope that this new and terrible threat to London may 
at last stir Parliament, the Cabinet, and Londoners themselves, 
to deal with the urgent needs of the metropolis. 


1 See Sir William Beveridge’s articles on “‘ The Home Front ” in The Ties, February 
22nd, 23rd and 24th, 1937. 
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IV 

The limitation on the further growth of London, and the 
relief of its congested industrialism, can be achieved only by 
national control over the location of industry. But while 
this will deal with the first of the three problems confronting 
London, it will not touch the other two. 

The planning and the government of the metropolitan 
region are essentially inter-related. We shall not be able to 
plan the region unless it is envisaged as a whole; and it 
is unlikely to be envisaged as a whole unless organs of 
administration are set up for the entire region, at any rate 
for certain services. Just as the London County Council 
has produced a certain civic consciousness coacerning the 
administrative county, so a Greater London Council would 
produce a consciousness concerning the unity and problems 
of the region. There is at present no body of any kind which 
is considering the planning of the London region. The 
Greater London Regional Planning Committee, which was 
an advisory body representing all the various local authorities, 
was dissolved last year, after having accomplished nothing. 

A Greater London Council could not, of course, 
administer all municipal services within its area. Smaller 
local authorities would have to co-exist, although those 
which now exist would have to be drastically reformed. The 
teform of the existing structure is a subject bristling with 
difficulties, mainly political and psychological, due to the 
narrow outlook and stubborn resistance to change displayed 
by the vested municipal interests concerned. It would occupy 
too much space to discuss here in detail the best method of 
reforming the local government structure of the region. 
Moreover, I do not wish to confuse the main issue, which 
is whether we are going to give London the municipal 
government it requires or leave it to struggle along with 
the absurd jumble of obsolete Lodies which now litters the 
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ground. To administer a giant city with the present 
arrangements is like attempting to run the Queen Mary with 
the Victorian marine engines exhibited at the Science Museum 
in South Kensington. 


V 


The obsolete areas and inadequate authorities in the 
metropolis have operated powerfully in a negative sense in 
the physical development of the city. No one possessing 
normal eyesight and any power of discrimination could 
claim that London is a fine or nobie city so far as its physical 
aspect is concerned. Jt contains a few excellent thoroughfares 
such as Whitehall, Exhibition Road, and the Embankment 
(North side only !), a number of beautiful squares that have 
come down to us from the eighteenth century, and an 
unrivalled series of parks. But most of the huge sprawling 
capital consists of an endless series of nartow streets, 
monotonous rows of houses exactly like one another, and 
mean blocks of warehouses—not to mention the hideous 
slum quarters.’ 

It is obvious that we could make London an incomparably 
finer city than it now is. One has only to visit Stockholm 
or Moscow, Chicago or Paris, to realise the possibilities of 
planning a great metropolitan city. The trouble is that we 
have allowed the haphazard development of London to 
proceed on /aisseg faire lines for so long a time that the task 
of introducing coherence, order and beauty is infinitely 
more difficult than it would have been if we had started 
even ten or twenty years ago. Huge tracts of the central 


1 We have recently been given an account of the capital city which deals with 
London in the way that Miss Katherine Mayo dealt with India in Mother India : that is, 
we are told all the unpleasant facts and none of the favourable ones. Mr. Sinclair’s 
book Metropolitan Man (Allen & Unwin, tos. 6d.) may be accurate in the narrow sense 
but it lacks the broader aspects of truth. The lines may be significant but the drawing 
lacks perspective. Few people who live in London are likely to agree with the book : 
but it may serve a useful purpose in reminding people of the special difficulties and 
defects which exist in the metropolis. 
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area, such as Shoreditch and the south side of the river, 
require to be reconstructed from the ground upwards ; 
great new highways need to be driven through built-up 
areas; the slum clearance idea ought to be applied to 
factories, workshops and warehouses; and satellite towns 
established at distances up to 20 miles from Charing Cross. 

Creative work of this order of magnitude is beyond the 
resources of the London County Council and probably 
beyond those even of a Greater London Authority. The 
assistance of the central government would certainly be 
required. But since this is a national problem it could 
properly be given. 

In this connection one may refer to Mr. Keynes recent 
plea? for a considered policy of large capital expenditure 
on public improvements to be prepared in advance of an 
economic recession as a method of avoiding another slump. 
It would be difficult to find a more socially profitable object 
for large-scale expenditure than the planned reconstruction 
of London. 

The drive for such a beneficial programme must come in 
the first instance from the London County Council. The 
recent election is a hopeful indication that the citizens of 
London are more intelligent than they are commonly 
assumed to be; that they are potentially interested in the 
good government of their city; and that they are not to be 
distracted and misled by nonsensical fables about red ruin 
and communism. The conservative press and the Municipal 
Reformers have failed to make their flesh creep. Can Mr. 
Morrison make their spirits rise ? Can he make their spirits 
rise to the vision of a noble and inspiring city, not less splen- 
did than that of which Wren dreamed when the Great Fire 
had made the realization of such a dream possible? One 
hopes that he will at any rate make the attempt. 


1 The Times, January 12, 13 & 14 1937. 
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THE FAMILY IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
By N. V. KrrLenxo 


[This article by the Commissar for Justice R.S.F.S.R. appeared 
in the Soviet journal Bo/shevik, in September, 1936.—Editors, 
POLITICAL QUARTERLY. } 


UR Socialist fatherland is about to ratify the great 
Stalin Constitution in which are embodied the 
greatest achievements of Socialism in every sphere 
of life: political, economic, cultural and social. 

The law which came into force on June 28, 1936, pro- 
hibiting abortion and increasing the financial assistance given 
to women in childbirth, has aroused the widest discussion 
amongst all those concerned with the problems of our Soviet 
social life and with the principles of social rights and morality 
on which it is based. 

Although we have in the socialist epoch achieved such 
notable victories as the establishment of complete judicial 
equality of the sexes, the protection by law of the rights of 
mothers and wives, and have put an end to the breaking up 
of marriages in a manner which is a disgrace to human beings, 
we are still far from having freed women economically from 
the cares of hearth and home, and it was these domestic 
cates which Lenin regarded as the chief obstacle to the 
complete emancipation of women. We have not yet com- 
pletely overcome the traditional alien conceptions which are 
appropriate to capitalist relationships, and to the petty 
bourgeois outlook on marriage and the family. All this has 
to some extent crippled our social life. 

A whole series of problems were raised during the dis- 
cussion on the law prohibiting abortions, increasing the 
financial assistance given to women in childbirth and pro- 
viding for State aid to large families, problems concerning the 
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family, the duty of husbands, sex relationships, and the 
principles which should be laid down as the basis for such 
reciprocal relationships. A series of juridical problems also 
arose, i.e., the forms of marriage and the rules which should 
govern the contracting of marriages and their dissolution, 
registered marriages and common law marriages, legal 
punishment for abuse of the Soviet marriage laws in order 
to deceive, etc. In the course of the discussions, questions 
were raised as to the number of divorces permissible and 
concerning the advisability of penalising people who seek 
divorce for the third time and so on. 

We do not by any means pretend to have solved all these 
problems ; we only want to mention some of the main prin- 
ciples derived from the Marxist and Leninist classics and from 
the circumstances of the present epoch. We shall pose the 
following questions in order to find out the correct answers 
according to the fundamental tenets of Marxist and Leninist 
theory. 

(1) What is a family, what was it in the past and what 
ought it to be in the present era of Socialism ? 

(2) What principles of social morality should regulate 
the behaviour of the toilers in their family life, with regard 
to marriage and personal life, in the present epoch ? 

(3) What are the main principles of socialist law which 
should regulate marriage and family relations in our epoch ? 
* * * . 

What was the function of the family in class society 
beginning with ancient times and ending with capitalism ? 
An exhaustive answer was given to this question by Engels 
in his famous work, “ The Origins of the Family, Private 
Property and the State.” | As Engels remarks, the mono- 
gamous family, from its first historical origins in society 
based on private ownership of the means of production, was 
founded not on any ideals concerning sex relationships 
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(not on religious or any other ethical considerations) but 
on the economic necessity of providing for the care of the 
individual household and of children and of ensuring the 
legitimacy of children as inheritors of property. 

Engels wrote :— 

“ Among all historically active, i.e., ruling, classes, 
matrimony remained what it had been since the days of 
the pairing family—a conventional matter arranged by 
the parents. And the first historical form of sex love as 
a passion, as an attribute of every human being (at 
least among the ruling classes), the specific character of 
the highest form of the sexual impulse, this first form, the 
love of the Knights in the Middle Ages, was by no means 
matrimonial love, but quite the contrary.”! 

This essence of the family and marriage which already 
existed in ancient society, comes down to us through the ages 
and survives up to modern times. The essence of marriage 
as a juridical and economic contract was especially clearly 
revealed in the capitalist era. In spite of the differences be- 
tween the Protestant and Catholic forms of marriage and the 
differences concerning divorce, in spite of the differences in 
the rights of the contracting parties according to the laws of 
the Protestant and Catholic Churches, there was no essential 
difference in the married state and in its reverse side—the 
prevalence of polygamy for men and prostitution for women. 

Engels writes : 

“ Marriages of convention often result in the most 
pronounced prostitution—sometimes of both parties, 
more commonly of the women. She is distinguished 
from the courtesan only in that she does not offer her 
body for money by the hour like a commodity, but sells 
it into slavery once and for all.” 


3 The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State. English translation published 
by Charles H. Kerr & Co. Chicago, 1902 
? ibid, p. 86. 
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The result is that in the old bourgeois family we get 
Hetaerism for the husband and adultery on the part of the 
wife. This old type of family with its bourgeois rights and 
morality was inherited by the proletariat when it came to 
power. It is, therefore, natural that the proletariat should 
immediately have raised the question: ‘‘ How to create its 
own proletarian family, its own matrimonial laws and social 
morality.” 

The germ of a new family, new conceptions of right and 
a new morality were already in existence in capitalist society. 
Engels wrote : 

“Since the great industries have removed women 
from the home to the labour market and to the factory, 
the last remnant of man rule in the proletarian home has 
lost its ground......”2 

Marx, Engels, and Lenin all stress the revolutionary social 
effects of large scale industry and the change it wrought in 
bourgeois and petty bourgeois family relationships. Marx 
wrote : 

“ Modern industry, by assigning as it does an import- 
ant part in the process of production outside the domestic 
sphere, to women, to young persons, and to children 
of both sexes, creates a new economical foundation for a 
higher form of the family and of the relations between 
the sexes.’’2 

The conditions of capitalist society and of the capitalist 
method of production converted woman into an object of 
exploitation with the same right to rightlessness as man, and 
equally with man freed her of all ownership of property. 
The basis of marriage amongst thetoilers became sexual love 
in place of material calculation. Both parties being property- 


1 ibid., p. 87. 
* Capital, Vol. I, chap. XV, section 9, p. 496. Edition Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
1908. 
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less it was no longer necessary to preserve the juridical 
fiction of man’s monogamy for the purpose of ensuring the 
transmission of property to his heirs. Engels, describing 
the newly created conditions of proletarian social life writes : 
“The woman has practically regained the right of 
separation, and if a couple cannot agree, they prefer 
to separate.” 
This preparation of a new basis for the family did not come 
all at once nor did it come painlessly. For decades the pro- 
letariat suffered whilst the old moral precepts of capitalism 
decayed. 

The most impressive picture of those sufferings and of that 
decay was given by Marx in the First Volume of “ Capital,” 
and by Engels in his famous work, “The Condition of the 
Working Class in England.” 


* * * * 


On what principles then has the proletariat founded its 
new system of rights and its new ethical concepts? Engels 
wrote : 

“ Sexual love in man’s relation to woman becomes 
and can become the rule among the oppressed classes 
alone, among the proletarians of our day—no matter 
whether this relation is officially sanctioned or not.’ 

And further on: 

“Here a new element becomes active, an element 
which at best existed only in the germ at the time 
when monogamy developed: individual sex love.’’s 

Capitalist social relationships prevented this love instinct 

from becoming the only stimulus to marriage. It was only 

by the destruction of capitalist relationships that a new moral 

standard for judging sexual intercourse could be introduced 
4 ibid. p. 87. 


2 ibid, p. 86. 
3 ibid, p. 92. 
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according to which we ask not “ Was it legal or illegal?” 
but “ Was it caused by mutual love or not ? ” 

But in order that this new standard should become the 
only stimulus to the contraction of a marriage the proletariat 
had not only got to destroy the capitalist order of society 
but also to accomplish the following great tasks : 

(2) To cast off all the old judicial and moral shackles which 
ate derived from the old concept of the family. 

(b) To create a new material basis of existence which 
shall free the human race completely from the oppression of 
the old economic conditions, from the necessity of personal 
material calculations (being afraid of the consequences of 
marriage on account of being too poor to provide for children, 
being afraid of economic inequality and of the dependence 
of either husband on wife or of wife on husband). 

(¢) To create new Socialist relationships for the toilers 
on this basis. 

These were the historic tasks to be solved in the sphere 
of the family and marriage by the proletariat and its vanguard 
the Communist Party, in the transition period from Capitalism 
to Communist Society. 

What have we accomplished up to now ? 

Lenin wrote : 

“No democratic party in the world has done it, 
none of the most advanced bourgeois republics ; they 
could not achieve in the course of decades even a 
hundredth part of what we did during the first year after 
coming to power. We did not leave in existence any 
remnants of the terrible laws concerning the inferior 
status of woman, or the hindrances to divorce, nor the 
hideous formalities connected with it, or the non- 
recognition of children born out of wedlock, or the 
search for their fathers. All these laws are still in force 
in many civilised countries—a standing shame to the 
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middle classes and to capitalist society. We have the 
right to glory in our achievements in this sphere.” 

“ The Soviet Republic was the first and only one to 
destroy all the old, hideous bourgeois laws which 
put woman on an unequal footing with men and gave 
special privileges to men, e.g., in marriage rights and 
with regard to children. The Soviet Republic was the 
first and only one in the world to do this—as a republic 
of workers it destroys everything connected with private 
property, all the privileges which the man enjoyed 
even in the most democratic bourgeois republics.” 

This, however, was only half of our task and it was much 
more difficult to perform our second task: to create the 
material basis for the development of the new family. Lenin 
wrote : 

“The more thoroughly we swept the ground clear 
of all the old rubbish of bourgeois laws and institutions 
the more obvious it became that this only meant making 
room for the building, not the actual construction of 
the building...... Woman still remains the slave of the 
house in spite of all the laws emancipating her, because 
she is still suppressed, stifled and deadened by the 
household tasks which confine her to the kitchen and 
the nursery. Her energies are wasted on absolutely 
unproductive, petty, merve-racking, stupifying tasks. 
The real emancipation of woman, real communism, will 
only begin where and when the mass struggle against 
this petty household economy is begun by the proletariat 
led by the government of the proletarian state. In other 
words, the general reconstruction of household economy 
into a large scale socialist economy is a vital necessity.” 

Lenin poses the question most radically and profoundly : 

“ The position of woman whilst performing house- 

hold tasks is still one of inferiority. In order to achieve 
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the complete emancipation of woman and her full equality 
of rights there must be a collective household and the 
woman must perform her share of productive labour. 
Women would then occupy the same position as men ; 
we don’t want woman to be suppressed on account of 
her position in the household being different from that 
of a man.” 
How can the emancipation of women be made a reality ? 

“ The substitution of social ownership of the means 
of production for private ownership is only the first 
step ; it opens a way towards the complete emancipation 
of woman from domestic slavery through the transition 
from the small individual household to the large scale 
collective household.” 

The proletarian republic also began this work. Lenin 
wrote : 

“We are creating exemplary institutions, such as 
communal dining rooms and creches, which will set 
women free from their household tasks. And it is for 
women themselves to do the work of organising these 
institutions.” 

Lenin also clearly formulated the third problem: The 
inculcation of the new socialist concepts of human relationships 
and the new socialist ethics. Here there are not only material 
obstacles to hinder us, but even more serious obstacles in the 
shape of the customs and outlook of the past. Lenin wrote : 

“This transition is a very difficult one, because 
here we are dealing with the remodelling of an old- 
established, customary, narrow, petrified outlook and 
a past social order—not really order but disorder. 
But this transition is already begun, the impetus has been 
given. We have started on our new path.” 

The inculcation of the new concepts of human relation- 
ships and the spread of new customs which follow from the 
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legal and economic emancipation of women, can only be 
successful if we really create the conditions for the new 
socialist relationships which already existed in embryo 
amongst the oppressed classes in the capitalist era. 

* * * * 

What then have we actually done to solve the second and 
third problems ? 

According to Comrade Stalin’s proposals, the law pro- 
hibiting abortions, increasing the assistance given to women 
in childbirth and giving State aid to large families, also 
includes provisions for the enlargement of the network of 
creches and kindergartens. 

The law concerning the 7 years compulsory education 
for children and concerning the right of every Soviet citizen 
to free elementary, intermediate and high school education is 
embodied in the Stalin Constitution. This all shows that our 
country progresses along the line of emancipating women 
economically and of inculcating a new socialist ethic and 
morality. 

The collectivisation of the villages contributed greatly 
to the emancipation of the peasant woman. This collective 
farm gave her real economic independence and an opportunity 
to display real labour heroism. The importance of the 
collective farms in the emancipation of the women peasants 
was clearly explained by Comrade Stalin in his speech at 
the reception given on November 10, 1935, to the Women 
Shock Workers of the beet fields : 

“What we have witnessed here today is a slice of 
new life which we call the social life of the collective 
farm. We have listened to speeches by women who are 
heroines of labour because only heroines could have 
achieved the successes they have achieved. We never 
knew women like this in the past. They are absolutely 
new people. Only free labour, only the collective farms 
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could have produced heroines of this kind in the 
villages.” 
Comrade Stalin pointed out how collectivisation has made a 
revolutionary change in the life of women : 

“Only life in a collective farm could have made 
labour an honourable thing and created real heroines 
of the countryside. Only life in the collective farms 
could abolish sex inequality and give women their 
independence. You know it yourselves. The collective 
farm has introduced the working day. What is a work- 
ing day? Men and women are equal in calculating the 
number of working days ; whoever has done the largest 
number of working days earns the most money. Hence 
neither the father nor the husband can claim to be the 
breadwinner. The woman who works herself and does 
her number of working days is her own master. The 
institution of the system of working days on the collective 
farms has freed the peasant woman and made her inde- 
pendent. If she is single she no longer works for her 
father, if married she no longer works for her husband ; 
she works for herself. This is what is meant by the 
emancipation of the peasant woman. This is what the 
collective farm has done to make working women the 
equals of working men. It is only because of this that 
such marvellous women could exist.” 

The 14th article of the regulations for collective farms 
made by Stalin provides two months’ holiday for pregnant 
women and nursing mothers, during which they get paid 
half the amount earned in the working day. Thus the prin- 
ciple of protection for women and mothers which was estab- 
lished in the Labour Code for working-class women is now 
also applied to the collective farms. Judicial sex equality, 
which was proclaimed after the great Socialist October 
Revolution, is still being systematically increased by concrete 
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measures which secure to Soviet women in town and village 
the possibility of complete equality with man in every sphere 
of political and economic activity. In order to establish the 
new social relationships between the sexes, the Party and the 
Government continue systematically to enhance the dignity 
of woman as a citizen of the U.S.S.R., and as mother and wife, 
to a degree never attained in capitalist society. But this is 
not to say that all problems in this sphere have already been 
solved. The economic dependence of women on the indi- 
vidual domestic household, and the individual household 
itself, are far from having been completely liquidated. In 
spite of the tremendous increase in the economic strength 
of the U.S.S.R., we have not yet established the conditions 
for the complete abolition of this economic dependence. 

In the era of socialism the separate individual household 
preserves its importance not only as a form of love relation- 
ships and social existence, but also as an economic necessity ; 
as one of the pre-requisites for the bringing up of children. 
The problem of preserving and strengthening the family 
is a most important one in the era of classless society. This 
principle must become the basis of socialistic juridical rights. 
In our time the family preserves its importance for other 
reasons too. The economic necessity for the family as the 
social-economic cell, although only of a transitory nature, 
must endure so long as the small domestic household exists, 
and till the State is able to take over the duty of bringing up 
and maintaining the children. The problem of human 
reproduction, of giving birth to and of bringing up children 
will always remain a problem in every society including the 
socialist and the communist one. 

For this purpose the family will have to be preserved. 

How would the problem be solved if the economic con- 
siderations of which we spoke above, which demand the 
preservation of the family, should disappear? What is the 
future of the family ? 
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This question is solved according to the basic ethical 
principles which we consider essential for socialist society, 
and which in their turn are determined by the productive 
relationships. 

In socialist society man and woman work in the same way 
on the collectivised means of production in one unitary 
system of socialistic economy. Hence comes the basic ethical 
demand to build up social relations between man and woman 
which shall exclude all forms of inequality, either legal or 
moral, and abolish all that which leads to the humiliation of 
one sex by the other. Such human relationships must be 
established as exclude the possibility of inequality, humiliation 
or exploitation. As far as personal relations are concerned, 
lying and deceit, which are derogatory to human dignity, 
must be done away with. When the material bonds which 
forcibly bind men and women together in capitalist society— 
bonds which convert their subjective inclination into an 
objective duty—shall have gradually fallen into decay, the 
natural attraction of one individual to another, which is the 
basis of love and which develops into a serious, not a trans- 
itory union, will be able to develop to the full. 

This is how the problem is solved by Marx and Engels. 

Engles wtites : 

“ Our sexual love is essentially different from the 
simple sexual craving, the Eros of the ancients. In 
the first place it presupposes mutual love. In this 
respect woman is the equal of man, whilst inthe antique 
Eros her permission is by no means always asked. In 
the second place our sex love has such a degree of 
intensity and duration that in the eyes of both parties 
lack of possession and separation appear as a great, if not 
the greatest, calamity.” 

* * * * 

“Remove the economic considerations that now 

force women to submit to the customary disloyalty of 
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men—the continous fear for her own existence and for 
the future of her children—and you will place women 
on an equal footing with men. All present experience 
shows that this will tend much more strongly to make 
men monogamous than to make women polyandrous.” 

The free, legally and economically independent woman, 
taught by past experience, will never show an inclination to 
adopt the light male approach to love. Engels assures us of 
this. The motive for such light love amongst women will 
gradually die out as also the conception of woman as merely 
an object for the satisfaction of sexual appetite. 

All the old conceptions are irreconcilable with our 
fundamental demand for personal dignity in woman and can- 
not therefore be accepted as the future ethical foundation for 
our laws. Marx and Engels protested further in their polemic 
against Hugo in the “ Philosophical Manifesto of the his- 
torical school of dogma.” Against Hugo’s assertion that man 
has a natural tendency towards promiscuous sexual inter- 
coutse they place “ Moral beauty and the spiritual essence of 
matriage.” Hugo considered woman as an object for the 
satisfaction of one of the most powerful urges in nature. 
According to Marx and Engels “ only the moral beauty and 
spiritual essence of marriage can convert the urge of nature 
into a spiritual union.” 

Lenin’s views on “ light ” sexual intercourse are mentioned 
in the Memoirs of Clara Zetkin. Lenin strongly condemned 
those who consider sexual intercourse on a pat with “ drink- 
ing a glass of water.” Lenin did not by any means consider 
promiscuous sexual intercourse as desirable for the society 
of the future but, on the contrary, viewed it as a typical sur- 
vival from the old society. Clara Zetkin writes that Lenin used 
to regard the disorderly sexual life of young men (and some- 
times old men too) as nothing but a variety of the good old 
bourgeois brothel. He thought that it had nothing in com- 
mon with free love as the Communist understands this term. 
The well-known theory that in communist society one can 
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satisfy one’s sexual appetites as easily as slaking one’s thirst 
was designated by Lenin as not only anti-Marxist but also 
completely anti-social. Sexual life, said Lenin, is an expres- 
sion not only of what nature has implanted in us but also of 
what culture has taught us, whether it be culture of a high or 
alow order. Communism should bring with it not asceticism 
but joy of living and happiness which spring amongst other 
things from a full love life. An excess of sexual indulgence 
does not increase our joy of living and our happiness but 
diminishes them. Further on Lenin introduces a series of 
political considerations which demand a regulated sexual life 
and which exclude the belief that sexual liberty and sexual 
licence are the same thing. In the case of a certain intelligent 
young man who had many love affairs and transferred his 
affections from one woman to another, Lenin said: I am 
afraid he will never accomplish anything, as this kind of thing 
makes a man useless in our political struggles and for the 
Revolution. “ Revolution requires personal concentration 
from the masses and from individuals.” (Lenin’s words 
quoted by Clara Zetkin.) The orgies of the decadent heroes 
and heroines of d’Annunzio are intolerable in revolutionaries. 

Sexual licence is for the bourgeoisie, it is a sign of 
decadence. Self-control, self-discipline, is not slavery and is, 
moreover, essential to love. Lenin’s precepts are of special 
importance in creating the third condition for Socialist social 
relationships, and for uprooting the old alien ones which are 
opposed to the new conceptions of sexual intercourse and of 
the family. Hence we come to the following obvious con- 
clusion: the need to strengthen family ties in the Socialist 
era since the family is the normal means of human reproduc- 
tion and is necessary for the bringing up of the new kind of 
man. Experience has already justified the strengthening of 
the family tie brought about by Socialist laws and by the force 
of Socialist morality. Experience has shown that, although 
the family still preserves its economic importance, our social 
progress, which is based on the increase in the material wel- 
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fare of the people and on the gradual elimination of the mater- 
ial motive in personal relations, is not proceeding according 
to the principles of “free” love, i.e., licence, in sexual 
intercourse, with the State being made responsible for the 
children, but is transforming the family into an economic 
and social unit which men and women have created in order 
to live together and educate their children with the help of 
the State. 

The desire for children was always, and will continue to 
be, a powerful motive determining the behaviour of women. 
Love of children was always, and will continue to be, a power- 
ful motive which makes a man join forces with a woman in 
order to bring up children fit to be workers in Socialist society. 

In a developed Communist society these stimuli should 
have much greater force. It is the old state, not the new, 
which has a disintegrating effect on the family. This is why 
our Soviet laws have to wage war on the old ways of life, 
uprooting all the perversions which adversely affect family life. 
There are still plenty of such perversions. 

We shall give below several examples showing the influence 
of the old social order on Soviet family relationships, and 
the revolutionary effect of Soviet law as it protects the family 
and teaches those who still follow the old customs. 

Here is the case of Citizen and Citizeness Gentschke who 
dismissed their servant Lebedeva and ordered her to leave 
their flat. Lebedeva had worked for Gentschke as a servant 
from 1927 to 1929. In 1929 Lebedeva ceased to be a servant 
and became a housewife—in other words she ceased to 
receive payment for her work, for Citizen Gentschke started 
to have sexual intercourse with her. In the year 1935 the 
Gentschkes terminated the labour contract with Lebedeva 
and told her to clear out. Lebedeva appealed to the court 
and said she was not a servant but in fact the wife of Gentschke. 
In her passport, which had been obtained for her by Gent- 
schke, she was shown as his dependent, and this is why she 
had a right to live in his flat. Lebedeva, an illiterate young 
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woman, proved that she had been violated by Gentschke 
and had lived with him from 1929 to 1935. The higher 
court to which the case was eventually transferred recognised 
Lebedeva as being Gentschke’s dependent and refused to 
allow him to turn her out of his flat. The court did not 
recognise her as Gentschke’s wife because Soviet law only 
recognises a marriage if a common life together has been 
declared, differing only from a registered marriage by the fact 
that no registration has been made. If the Court had recog- 
nised Lebedeva as a legal wife it would have meant recog- 
nising a double marriage which is not permissible in our law. 
Gentschke’s behaviour from the point of view of civil rights 
deserved criminal punishment for deceit and exploitation. 

Let us recall the famous case of George Dimitrievitch 
Suropa which was reported in the newspapers. This qualified 
engineer, who had just married for the third time, accused his 
second wife of not having returned to him the things which he 
had left behind in their flat. The list of his possessions, 
which covered about 6 pages, included 4 chairs of Karelian 
birch, a night table pedestal, a basin for washing the hair, 
3 small cushions, 4 old pillow slips, etc., etc. In addition, 
Citizen Suropa asked his own daughter, a student Consomol, 
to leave the flat ; since she was the daughter of his first wife 
but lived with the second one he wanted her to make room for 
the third wife. Koltzov writing about this shameful case said : 
“Around us are human beings, citizens, comrades, every- 
body sees it and feels ashamed of it.” 

This is the old way of life which we have to struggle 
against. Here is the rottenness of the old world which 
still continues to poison our Soviet atmosphere. 

Another instance. The case of the former servant 
Rakitnikova who claimed from Dr. Levenson a third part of 
the flat which he had built. Rakitnikova entered the house 
of Levenson as a servant in the year 1929 and was his wife 
until 1932, having two children by him. Rakitnikova is 
illiterate ; she came from the country and was persuaded to 
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live with Levinson by his promise to provide for her in his 
will. Now she was to be turned into the street with her 
little baby. Of course, in this case also the Court decided in 
favour of the woman and allocated a part of the flat to her. 

Many other cases could be cited which illustrate the 
attempt to exploit woman in contravention of the Soviet law. 

There is the case of Citizeness Sokolova who claimed the 
right to inherit a property left on the death of Professor 
Skrilnikoff. There was plenty of evidence to show that 
Professor Skrilnikoff was never legally divorced from 
Citizeness Sokolskaya, nor divorced in fact, since he ate and 
slept at Sokolskaya’s place and stayed at a health resort with 
her as his wife. At the same time he had sexual intercourse 
with Sokolova. Sokolova knew perfectly well that he was 
married to Sokolskaya, but nevertheless, she claimed a part 
of his property at his death as being his wife and legatee. 
The Court rejected her plea. Soviet law does not allow 
bigamy, but Sokolova had had the right to demand that 
Skrilnikoff should divorce Sokolskaya. The Court also on 
its own initiative decided to protect the rights of Skrilnikoff’s 
daughter born of his first marriage, although this daughter 
had not put in any claim. The Soviet Court was here defend- 
ing normal Soviet marriage from bigamy. Bigamous mar- 
riages are uncalled for in Soviet life and such marriages, even 
if registered, cannot be defended in the Courts. 

Let us cite another example. The case of Citizen Rash- 
tanov who was first a student at the Lomonsovsky Institute 
and later an engineer. In 1929 he registered his marriage with 
Citizeness Vasileva with whom he was living. A daughter 
named Geta was born of the marriage. Rashtanov at first 
refused to admit his paternity, then later he admitted it but 
refused to pay alimony. At the end of December, 1929, 
although not divorced from Vasileva, he married Kudry- 
ashova and later had a son by her. All this time Geta was 
living with her grandmother. Then Rashtanov agreed to take 
Geta to live with him in order, as he said to avoid a scandal. 
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But later he went away to the Far East and refused to support 
Geta any longer. This is how he treated his own daughter. 
The mother was not much better than the father. When 
Geta in 1934 was brought to her mother at Kaluga, the latter 
wanted to get rid of her although her financial position was 
not at all bad and she had quite decent living accommodation. 
She told her servant Ustinova to take Geta back to Moscow 
and leave her with Rashtanov. The latter, declaring that he 
did not remember his daughter and did not know Ustinova, 
sent Geta back. Then Vasileva again sent Ustinova to Mos- 
cow telling her to leave Geta on the streets. She put Rash- 
tanov’s address in the child’s glove. Ustinova did as she was 
told. A dvornik’ found the five-year old girl in the street 
and brought her to the police. There they found Rashtanov’s 
address in the child’s glove. Rashtanov refused to take his 
daughter back, but being afraid of a “ scandal” he sent 
the child to a Children’s Home. The Court sentenced 
Rashtanov, Vasileva and Ustinova to a term of imprisonment. 

Then there was the case of Kaunov who was sentenced 
to be shot because in his anxiety to get rid of his children he 
went so far as to decide to murder one of them. 

The Soviet Government tries hard to eliminate all this 
rottenness which shows the influence of the old social customs 
on our family life. 

To illustrate the influence of old traditions, even amongst 
working class people, we will cite the case of Alexander 
Maloletkin, a worker in a machine tool factory in Moscow. 
The ideas of the past were firmly implanted in his mind. He 
looked on woman as a chattel. He showed an unbounded 
cynicism in his sexual intercourse. Maloletkin met a woman 
working in the same factory. He swore that he loved her and 
promised to marry her. Two days later he told her that he 
did not intend to marry her and did not want to see her again. 
He did the same thing to another woman in the same factory, 
and to another woman in a different factory. He had sexual 


1 A caretaker or concierge who looks after a block of flats. 
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intercourse with all these women and then mocked them and 
abandoned them. These women took the matter to court 
because they knew that the Soviet law protects women in 
such cases. Unfortunately the judge then officiating had 
the same conceptions as Maloletkin. Maloletkin explained 
that he could not have married any of these women because 
in the first place they were “light” women, and in the 
second place he had no room of his own. In the third place 
he said he was married already and had a wife in the village. 
All these excuses were due to the strong influence on his mind 
of capitalistic conceptions of woman and the family. 

In the sentence of the Court it was written : 

“QO. knew perfectly well that Maloletkin had no 
room and could not get married. Therefore, if he made 
a promise of marriage, the woman should have under- 
stood that a man may promise a lot of things at a 
moment of sexual excitement and should not have taken 
the promise seriously.” 

This Court decision, which is impregnated with conceptions 
and a morality alien to us, was quashed in the Higher Court 
and the judge was dismissed. 

What do all these cases prove ? 

These cases prove that a terrific struggle to establish the 
Socialist family as a normal form of relationship between the 
sexes in Socialist society, is still proceeding. This family 
should be a union of two workers of the classless society ; 
they should help one another to bear children and to bring 
them up. 

Engels wrote : 

“That will be decided after a new generation has 
come to maturity: a trace of men who never in their 
lives have had any occasion for buying with money or 
other economic means of power the surrender of a 
woman; a race of women who have never had any 
occasion for surrendering to any man for any other 
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reason but love, or for refusing to surrender to their 
lovers for fear of economic consequences. Once such 
people are in the world, they will not give a moment’s 
thought to what we today believe should be their 
course. They will follow their own practices and fashion 
their own public opinion about the individual practice 
of every person—only this and nothing more.” 

How should we construct our legislation dealing with the 
family, what legal principles should we establish for the 
purpose of influencing human relationships in socialist 
society ? What are the legal principles which can liberate 
humanity not only from the old economic shackles but also 
from the moral—or, more truly, immoral—survivals of the 
capitalist past ? 

Three main groups of such principles follow from what 
we said above. 

First, there are the principles which define and safeguard 
the equality of the sexes—economic as well as legal equality ; 
ptinciples which must form the basis of normal relations 
between men and women during the era of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. The object of this first set of principles is 
to complete the work which we have already almost carried 
out, the work of destruction concerning which Lenin wrote. 
The work of destroying not only the abominable old written 
laws but also the whole bourgeois outlook on marriage and 
the family. The force of bourgeois conceptions of marriage 
and the family is not yet spent and hinders woman from 
becoming economically completely independent. 

Relapses into bourgeois ways of thinking on this subject 
were apparent in the discussion on the law concerning the 
prevention of abortion, additional assistance to mothers in 
childbirth and state aid to large families. Such relapses 
assumed the form of a demand for the struggle against the 
light view of sexual intercourse to take the form of preventive 
laws: making it more difficult to obtain divorce and fixing 
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criminal penalties for exceeding a certain permissible number 
of divorces, re-introduction of disqualifications for children 
born out of wedlock, non-recognition of common law mar- 
riages, etc., etc. There is no need to prove the reactionary 
character of all these proposals. It is enough to quote Lenin : 
“It is impossible to be a democrat and a Socialist 
without demanding the full right to divorce because the 
absence of this freedom is a super-suppression of the 
oppressed sex ; although it is clear that the recognition 
of the right of women to leave their husbands is not an 
invitation for them to do so.” 
The logical continuation of the line laid down in our legis- 
lation in this sphere should be our aim for so long as there is 
need of laws and of the State. 

The second set of principles is derived from our recog- 
nition of the economic importance of the family as a social- 
economic unit in the era of Socialism. 

The protection and strengthening of the family must be 
the aim of the State so long as the latter cannot assume the 
complete charge of children and give them full maintenance. 
Accordingly, Soviet law must do everything possible to en- 
sure the performance by both parents of their duties with 
regard to the maintenance and education of their children. 

The law for the prevention of abortions, increased assist- 
ance to women in childbirth and State aid to large families, 
is a great step forward in this direction since it fixes a com- 
pulsory scale of alim:»*7 and increases the penalty for its 
non-payment (up to two years imprisonment for wilful 
non-payment of alimony). 

The application of the principles which we ought to adopt 
for the protection and strengthening of the family does not, 
however, end here. It also covers the regulations which 
should protect the legally registered family and enable parents 
to defend their rights before the Courts more easily when their 
marriage is registered than when it is unregistered. 
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Whilst all attempts to return to the principles of bourgeois 
legislation and to the recognition only of registered marriages, 
should be strenuously opposed, legislation in the socialist 
era should, as far as possible, encourage the registration 
of marriages as giving a legal status to both parties ; by giving 
them a number of advantages in the protection of their per- 
sonal and property rights. This is the second set of principles 
of which we are in need. 

The third set of principles is of quite a different kind. 
There are legal principles whose function it is to combat 
those actions which lead to the disintegration of the family. 
In this connection, however, the force of moral condemnation 
of an irresponsible attitude towards children and the family 
will be more efficacious than any law. Legal compulsion 
will only have to be applied in such cases where the freedom 
of sexual relations and the facility of obtaining a legal divorce 
are utilised by one party to the detriment of the other in a 
manner involving the humiliation of one party by the other. 
The new criminal code of the U.S.S.R. includes an article 
providing penalties for a deceitful use of the law of marriage 
and divorce for the purpose of seduction. It also increases 
the penalties for the neglect of children and for the non- 
payment of alimony. 

Another articles provides penalties for blackmail even 
when connected with the law of alimony. 

How should we combat promiscuous sexual intercourse, 
which still exists, although it does not always involve any 
hurt to another individual and is a mere survival of the past ? 

Compulsory measures must of necessity be unavailing 
in such cases. | The way in which we shall eliminate such 
survivais is by raising the general cultural level, and enhancing 
our respect for the social code which is mentioned in Article 
130 of the Stalin Constituticn.’ It is education and our new 


1 Article 130 states: It is the duty of every citizen of the U.S.S.R. to observe the 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R., to fulfil the laws, to maintain labour discipline, honestly 
to perform public duties, and to respect the rules of socialist human intercourse. 
—Editors, “ Political Quarterly.” 
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socialistic morality, rather than preventive legislation, 
which are of importance here. 


Personal relationships in Socialist society, free as they 
should be, must leave no room for lies and deceit. The free- 
dom of human relationships under all conditions must 
exclude the dishonesty which shames and degrades human 
personality. “Down with lies and deceit in our social 
intercourse.” This must be the categorical demand of the 
new morality of socialist and communist society. 


Is it possible that we shall be able in the near future 
completely to overcome these survivals of the past ? It will 
be very difficult. Nevertheless, this is the only path which 
Socialist morality can follow. There is no other way if human 
relationships are to be based on mutual respect. 


This demand should be obligatory even when the parties 
regard each other’s unfaithfulness with tolerance. It must 
remain the compulsory basis for normal relations between 
human beings, even when intimate relations with a third 
person are acknowledged by both parties as their free right. 
However, such tolerance, and the acknowledgment of such 
a right, already shows the existence of a relationship in which 
there is actually nothing to preserve and nothing to value. 


Flighty Don Juans and priestesses of free love will not 
be encouraged in the new society. The law can help in over- 
coming these difficulties by acknowledging and protecting 
actual marriages, only when they involve open cohabitation 
exactly as in the case of registered marriages. Serious sexual 
intercourse is no longer concealed amongst us. The law 
prohibiting abortions, by making people adopt a more serious 
attitude towards “ casual affairs,” will also help in the struggle 
against them. 

In the near future we shall find a more exact and definite 
solution of these problems. 
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By A. M. Carr-SaAuNDERS 


UTRITION has recently established itself firmly 

on the front page. It is the theme of innumerable 

atticles, addresses and discourses ; special num- 

bers, as for instance of Highway, have been devoted 
to it. There is no doubt that it deserves this prominence 
and is a proper subject for general discussion. For it does 
constitute a real and serious social problem, and though the 
scientific questions involved are in many respects obscure 
and often only in the early stages of investigation, the main 
issues are nevertheless clear and comprehensible without 
expert knowledge. 

It is proper to emphasise at the outset that nutrition is 
not merely a matter of giving a child enough of the right 
food ; for a well nourished child is one who, not only receives 
an adequate diet, but also assimilates it and therefore profits 
from it. Many circumstances may prevent a child from 
assimilating food properly, such as anxiety and insufficient 
sleep or exercise, as well as many of the conditions commonly 
found in a poor home, to say nothing of pathological states 
and inherent weaknesses of constitution. In one inquiry 
into the diets of a group of badly nourished children the 
diet was found to be adequate in over a fifth of the cases. 
But it must not be assumed that, when diet is inadequate, 
poverty is always the reason. Income may be sufficient, but 
preference may be given to expenditure on objects other than 
food. Again knowledge of selecting food for the kitchen is 
at a low level in this country, and the atrocities practised 
upon foods in the course of preparation for the table not only 
fail to make meals attractive but deprive those who eat them 
of some of their food value. In short, malnutrition is a com- 
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plex problem ; for it is in part bound up with getting rid 
of slums and with the provision of playing fields and so on, 
and in part related to lack of knowledge of and interest in 
domestic economy. One line of advance is to be sought 
in the education of the housewives of the future, and it is 
discouraging to learn from teachers in this special field that 
it is very difficult to interest girls in these things nowadays. 

Nevertheless poverty is no doubt an important cause of 
malnutrition. It is, however, necessary to point out that 
certain investigations, purporting to show a relation between 
malnutrition and poverty, are not as well founded as is widely 
supposed to be the case. For example, of Sir John Ort’s 
estimates Professor Bowley, whose authority in this matter 
cannot be doubted and who measures his words with much 
care, has written as follows: ‘“ They appear to have been 
accepted as established on scientific lines and as possessing 
at least reasonable precision. It has been said that ‘ the facts 
are not in dispute.’ Actually they depend on rough approxi- 
mations based on meagre and uncertain data, and the process 
of generalisation breaks logical and statistical canons.”* 
One wonders what Professor Bowley would have said if 
he had felt called upon to examine the equally famous findings 
of Dr. M’Gonigle. They are widely quoted as established 
beyond question. Thus in a recent publication of the New 
Fabian Research Bureau we find the following: “ Recent 
investigations made by Dr. M’Gonigle and others show that, 
where poor families have been removed from slum areas to 
new housing estates, but an increase in rents has resulted in 
less money being available for food, there has been a marked 
rise in the death-rate and the health of the family has deteri- 
orated.”’2 Incidentally, what Dr. M’Gonigle said, and what, 
no doubt, the author of the pamphlet means, is that “ increased 


1 A. L. Bowley, Poverty and Nutrition. The Nineteenth Century, December 1936, p. 724. 
* Barbara Drake, Nutrition. New Fabian Research Bureau, 1936, p. 8. 
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mortality was associated with dietary deficiencies.” These 
findings were originally published by Dr. M’Gonigle in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine in 1933, and are 
also to be found in his book Poverty and Public Health which 
ranks as a best-seller. But if these sources are examined, 
no age distribution of the persons transferred to the new 
housing estate will be found either before or after they moved, 
and no information is given about the migration of persons 
to and from the new housing area. Even about such a funda- 
mental matter as the number of persons in question Dr. 
M’Gonigle is very vague. Obviously he has not proved that 
mortality increased under the changed conditions; the in- 
crease in the death-rate may have been due, and probably was 
due, to an alteration in age distribution caused by migration, 
births and deaths between the two dates. It is interesting in 
this connection to notice that one of the conclusions drawn 
from the recently published study made in Newcastle is that 
“rent was 21 per cent. higher in the new housing estates 
than in the old houses, but rent did not appear to be closely 
related to intake of food.”? 


The fact is that some of the most recent contributors to 
the discussion of the relation between poverty and nutrition 
have not only based their findings on inadequate evidence and 
faulty methods, but have also abandoned the more promi- 
sing procedure of the poverty surveys. This procedure 
was (a) to ascertain what means are sufficient for needs, and 
(2) to find out what proportion of households do not possess 
these means. The advantage of this way of going about things 
is that we can discover the proportion of households in which, 
owing directly to poverty, nutrition cannot be satisfactory. 
Other cases of malnutrition, not so accounted for, must be 
due to other causes such as unwise use of means. 


"A Study of the Diets of Sixty-nine Working Class Families in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
City Health Department, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1937, p. 26. 
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It should be emphasised that there is nothing in the recent 
scientific advances in knowledge relating to nutrition which 
invalidates this procedure. When attempting to ascertain 
what means are sufficient for needs, account is taken of the 
total energy and body building requirements of persons of 
different age and sex. Recent advances in knowledge have 
shown that bodily needs are not adequately met unless there 
is also included in the diet a sufficiency of vitamins and of 
mineral substances. The physiological basis for laying down 
the minimum requirements of these additional substances is 
not yet properly established, and therefore the positive 
statements, which are not infrequently met with, should be 
received with caution. Nevertheless it has clearly emerged 
that, if diet is to be adequate, it must contain elements which 
ate found in the relatively expensive foods such as milk. 
Hence the necessity of revising needs, especially of children. 
But this demands only a modification of the details and not 
of the methods of well established poverty line investigations. 
If wages or prices change or if benefits or allowances for un- 
employed are altered, it is possible to measure the position 
of families under the new situation if we set the family income 
against the cost of foods found to be essential by the most 
recent investigations. 

The results of these surveys are so well known, or in any 
case so easily ascertained, that no description of them is wanted 
here. But that is not all which the surveys have given 
us. The London Survey and others of recent date have 
analysed in the most exhaustive manner the reasons why 
those families, discovered to be below the poverty line, 
are in that position. We know for certain areas in the country 
exactly what part low wages, size of family, loss of the bread 
winner, short time, unemployment, and other factors, play 
in the causation of poverty. This means that we know what 
the relative importance is of the various conditions which 
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produce poverty of a kind making inadequate diet inevitable. 
This implies in turn that we know on what lines to base a 
policy designed to eliminate extreme poverty. Many of those 
who have entered the field of discussion lately seem to have 
lost sight of, or perhaps they have never studied, this mass of 
valuable material. 

While the obvious policy is to make use of these findings, 
and to plan to eliminate one by one the causes of poverty 
as shown by these inquiries, it may be said that we cannot 
afford to wait while the battle against poverty is slowly 
brought to a successful conclusion. The social conscience 
is more sensitive than it used to be, and the needs, especially 
of young children, are greater than we realised ; also, quite 
apart from our feelings, it might save money in the long 
run if, by preventing malnutrition among the young, we 
reduced the cost of ill-health later in life. This is a powerful 
line of argument. The latest official figures show that an 
assessment of the nutrition of children in England and Wales 
in 1935 gives the following results. Out of 1,687,331 chil- 
dren examined in the course of routine inspections in schools 
the nutrition of 178,615, or 10.6 per cent., was “ slightly 
subnormal,” and of 12,683, or 0.7 per cent., was “ bad.” 
When figures for large areas or big cities are studied, it is 
found that they correspond on the whole with the prevalence 
of unemployment and therefore of poverty. The percentages 
of children examined who show “slightly subnormal ” 
and “‘ bad” nutrition are 5.67 and 0.08 in London, 8.63 and 
1.24 in Birmingham, 1o.1 and 1.4 in Liverpool, 6.53 and 0.18 
in Manchester, and 19.80 and 2.7 in the county of Durham.! 
These figures call for some comment. The classification 
employed makes no use of objective standards since there are 
none available for the purpose. Therefore it is based on the 
judgment of the medical officers concerned. Consequently 

1 The Health of the School Child, 1936, pp. 13 and 18. 
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anomalies appear, and there are cases where in two contiguous 
districts, both subject to similar economic conditions, the 
percentages are notably different. This can only be due to 
the different views of the officers as to where the line between 
the classes should be drawn. The general result, however, 
is probably to be accepted as a fair picture of the position. 
Sir Frederick Menzies makes the point that, since the Board 
now requires evidence of some malnutrition as a qualification 
for free meals (a matter referred to later in this paper), the 
officers are likely to stretch the concept of “ slightly sub- 
normal ” rather than the reverse! This is a fair point and 
will appeal to those who have some knowledge of the working 
of the system. For a medical officer will hesitate to class a 
borderline case as normal where he knows that by so doing 
the child will not be eligible for free meals. 

The suggestions sometimes made that the Board attempt 
to minimise the gravity of the situation may be dismissed as 
unfounded. Their instructions to the medical officers 
can be studied, and it is possible in any locality to discover 
how they are followed. If in some places a medical officer 
takes a narrow view of what constitutes subnormal nutrition 
that is not the fault of the Board. The Board indeed are 
at pains to point out such mistakes. The position disclosed 
is serious, and in the light of the poverty line surveys it cannot 
be doubted that inadequate family means are an important 
factor. It can therefore be argued on the lines sketched 
above that a special policy is required which is designed to 
bring about immediate improvement. In a search for this 
policy a guiding light shines though all the darkness which 
enshrouds the physiological problem of nutrition. That is 
the value of milk for children. Therefore the policy must 
be to increase the consumption of milk which in 1930/34 
was 23 gallons per head in Great Britain (including condensed 


1 Ibid., p. 16. 
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and dried milk), 36 in Denmark, 39 in the United States, and 
58 in Switzerland. Something is already being done with this 
end in view and we may next review the extent of these efforts. 
Under the Public Health Act of 1936, which was a con- 
solidating Act incorporating the provisions of the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Act of 1918, public authorities can grant 
extra nourishment to pregnant women, nursing mothers 
and children under five years of age in necessitous cases. 
By virtue of these powers in 1935 364 local authorities 
out of 377 supplied milk, free or at reduced price, to children 
under five years of age. It appears that about seven million 
gallons of milkin all are now supplied a year,'but in some places 
in any case, and perhaps in many, it is dried milk which is 
provided. Further, this total is for nursing mothers, expectant 
mothers and young children, and we are not told what the 
share of the latter amounts to. Indeed, the published infor- 
mation is so scanty, and the practices of local authorities so 
various, that is is not possible to obtain any clear view of what 
is accomplished undet this Act. In particular it is not known 
how far the provision is limited to children under one year 
of age; while it is possible to provide milk for children 
under five years of age, it seems often to be the case that it 
is only available for very young children, if available at all. 
The next scheme is that under the Education Act, 1921, 
originally brought into being by the Education (Provision of 
Meals) Act 1906. In 1935/36 235 out of 316 local education 
authorities exercised their powers and provided meals free 
or children of necessitous parents. 485,000 children (8.5 per 
cent. of children attending school) received meals during the 
year, but as they only got 87 million meals in all, each child 
on an average had about 180 meals during the 52 weeks, 
to one meal for each day for a half year. Of the 87 million 
meals 64 million were of milk, and 406,000 children received 


) Statistics of Food Production, Consumption and Prices. League of Nations, 1936, p. 20, 
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some free milk during the year. There are many anomalies 
and defects in this scheme. While authorities have power to 
continue feeding during school holidays, it seems that few 
exercise them. Then there is the extraordinary and deplorable 
fact that “the proportion of children receiving free meals 
in any area, such for example as the special areas ......... , 
seems to bear little relation to the probable need of the 
area suggested by the ‘ index of unemployment’ or by the 
returns of subnormal nutrition.”! More serious is the method 
of selecting children for free meals. Hitherto it has varied 
from authority to authority, but the usual practice has 
been to draw up an income scale and provide meals for those 
below it. In December 1935 the Board of Education issued 
circular 1443 which stated that the Board “cannot regard 
the fact the parent’s income falls within an Authority’s 
scale as by itself justifying the provision of free meals. Re- 
gard needs also to be had......to the actual condition and 
special circumstances of the child.” This circular is open 
to the most serious criticism. It appears in any case to say 
that, although the family income is admittedly inadequate, 
the child must wait for milk until it exhibits evidence of the 
harm done by an insufficient diet. That this criticism is just 
seems to follow from the remark in the same circular that 
“the Board see no reason generally to question the reason- 
ableness of the income scales adopted by Authorities.” 

Scrappy, inadequate, varying from one place to another 
without rhyme or reason, failing to aid where need is admit- 
tedly greatest—all this may fairly be said of these two schemes. 
The third scheme is more recent. Arrangements were made 
by the National Milk Publicity Council in 1927 to distribute 
milk to children in schools at 1d. per third of a pint. This 
service is now conducted under the Milk Act 1934. Clause 
II of that Act provided for contributions by the Treasury 


1. The Health of the School Child, 1936, p. 30. 
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of not more than one million pounds (increased in 1936 
to 14 millions) toward the expenses of the Milk Board in- 
curred in efforts to increase the demand for milk. Most of 
the money is spent on the Milk-in-Schools scheme under 
which milk is available at 4d. per one third of a pint. In origin, 
in any case, this was an advertising scheme and not part of 
a campaign against malnutrition. At $d. per one third of 
a pint the milk brings in a shilling per gallon. Of this the 
retailers get 6d. and the Board the same amount. The Board 
also gets from the Treasury part of the “loss” which it 
is assumed to suffer, calculated on the difference between 
6d. and the wholesale price for liquid milk. Since very little 
milk sold in schools can be regarded as taking the place of 
milk that would have been sold at full liquid price, and since 
the school milk would otherwise have been sold for manu- 
facture at less than 6d. a gallon, it may be that the Board 
suffers no real loss at all. 

Milk at 4d. per third of a pint is available in 80 per cent. 
of public elementary school departments, and for some go 
per cent. of the elementary school population. Where milk 
is not available the reason is either that “ the county medical 
officer does not feel able to approve the only available supply 
of milk,” or that there are local difficulties about distribution. 
But, though fairly widely available, only 45.8 per cent. of 
the children were taking milk on March 31, 1936. In only 
a very few places has milk been made available during holidays 
under this scheme. The response to this scheme is therefore 
poor. If 90 per cent. of the children can get cheap milk and 
46 per cent. of all children take it, then only 51 per cent. 
of all who have the chance in fact exercise it. The reason 
for the poor response is stated by the Board of Education 
to be mainly indifference on the part of the parents and the 
children. On the other hand an inquiry in London disclosed 


1 The Health of the School Child, 1935, p. 35. 
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that a quarter of those not receiving milk said that they 
could not pay for it. Poverty is certainly more important 
as an explanation of the poor response than the Board are 
ready to admit. 

There ate two main defects in the schemes for children 
under the Public Health Act and for children under the 
Education Act. First it is permissive to local authorities 
to provide milk. It should be obligatory. All local auth- 
otities should be compelled to offer milk at reduced price or 
free in necessitous cases. Secondly, necessitous should mean 
inability to buy milk and not the presence of evidence of 
malnutrition. There are many administrative difficulties, 
those connected, for example, with providing milk for chil- 
dren during holidays and for children under five who do not 
attend a nursery school, a nursery class, or an infants’ depart- 
ment of an elementary school. But these difficulties are 
certainly not insuperable. Again it should be made com- 
pulsory to operate the milk-in-schools scheme. As regards 
the problem of the 50 per cent. of children who do not avail 
themselves of this scheme, those who want milk, but cannot 
pay for it, would get it free, if the scheme under the Education 
Act was made compulsory and operated as described above. 
There remain those who fail to take it though possessing the 
means to pay. Publicity alone can help here. Then it is also 
very desirable that milk at $d. per third of a pint should 
be available for children under 5 as well as for those at school, 
whatever their means. If these suggestions were carried out, 
cheap milk would be available for all children, and those who 
could not pay even the reduced price would get it free. 

This may well read like one of the many plans which take 
the form of proposing to cure evils arising from poverty 
by the simple expedient of giving out of public funds what 
is lacking. But this is not at all so in this case. The whole- 
saling and distribution of milk is under the Milk Board.’ 


1 There is one Board in England and Wales and there are three in Scotland. 
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In 1934/35 about 67 per cent. of the milk produced was sold 
for liquid consumption and 33 per cent. for manufacturing. 
In England and Wales the average price payable to the Board 
for liquid consumption was 15 J,d. per gallon and for manu- 
facture 4.81d. Let us remember that, as stated above, sale 
in schools at $d. per third of a pint is equivalent to 1s. per 
gallon, of which the Board gets 6d. (and a government sub- 
sidy in addition). Without going further into a complicated 
position, there are evidently large possibilities of achieving 
the object desired without great expenditure of money. 
If more of the milk now sold at the low price went to the 
children and less to manufacture, the children would be better 
off, leaving the producers in the same position as now, 
while, if the consumers of manufactured milk products 
were allowed to avail themselves freely of foreign supplies, 
they would not suffer. 

It is in any case clear that the matter should be fully 
explored. But there is very little hope that anything will 
result so long as the present position in the world of milk 
prevails. This fact has not received enough attention in the 
discussion of the nutrition problem. Milk holds a position 
of predominating importance among foods when nutrition 
is in question, and the marketing of milk is strictly controlled 
by statute. It is not generally recognised that the govern- 
ment has established a privileged organisation of producers 
of milk with powers to control prices. The English Board 
has used these powers to increase, each year since it came into 
existence, the price of liquid milk payable to itself. It is 
relevant at this point to remember that, to put it mildly, 
the quality of the milk supplied is far from satisfactory. 
It will be recollected in this connection, that, according to the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education, the main 
reasons for the failure to operate the milk-in-schools scheme 
in certain areas is the inability of the local medical officers 
to approve any of the available supplies of milk. One wonders 
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how many of the other local medical officers would also be 
unable to approve the milk in their areas which comes forward 
through the Milk Board if it was not for the possibility of 
sterilising it locally. It is not unfair to say that the policy 
of the Board leads to a high price to itself for liquid milk of 
doubtful quality. 

This is not the whole story. The Board can and does 
control retail prices in addition. For the Board is able, 
by inserting a clause in the wholesale contract, to fix the 
minimum margin, in excess of the wholesale contract price, 
at which milk can be sold retail. In the recent contract 
the Board has made provision for a reduction of retail prices 
with its consent in any area where the majority of distrib- 
utors, selling the greater part of the milk in the area, request 
the Board to reduce the minimum price. “ In consequence,” 
we are told, “ retail prices have been reduced in a number of 
towns and villages”; but anyone who searches for these 
happy places will have some difficulty in finding them, for 
they are few and far between. 

This aspect of the position is so important that it deserves 
some further examination. Before the Milk Board will give 
its consent to a reduction in the retail price, it requires, not 
only that the retailers in any area who se!l the major part of 
the milk sold in the area must agree, but also that the majority 
of retailers must agree. Thus it may come about that those 
selling nearly all the milk in an area want to reduce the price, 
but are not allowed to do so because the majority of the 
retailers, who sell between them a mere fraction, do not 
agree. Thus in one area retailers selling over 5,000 gallons 
wanted to reduce the price, but the Board would not allow 
it because a larger number, selling under 350 gailons, did not 
wish it. In a number of cases a co-operative society has taken 
the lead locally in an attempt to get permission to reduce the 


1 Report of the Reorganisation Commission for Great Britain, p. 27. 
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price, but has been unsuccessful because of the opposition of 
a number of retailers each in a very small way of business. 
Thus the policy of the Board prevents the efficient retailer, 
who would be content with a smaller margin, from reducing 
his price. The co-operative movement retails a very sub- 
stantial proportion of the milk consumed in the country, 
and it is probable that many societies would be glad to 
reduce prices. But experience shows that there is little to 
be hoped from making a move in most localities. 

Therefore it comes to this. A board of producers has 
statutory power to fix the price of milk payable to producers, 
and to insist upon a minimum margin between wholesale and 
retail prices. We have seen how it uses these powers. It 
might be that in the course of a century or two a board of 
farmer producers would come to realise that the way to 
prosperity lies through reduction of costs, lower prices, 
increase of sales and the creation of confidence among the 
public in the purity of the product. But it might not. Any- 
way we cannot afford to wait and see. The Report of the 
Reorganisation Commission, recently issued, recommends 
important changes. It proposes the establishment of a per- 
manent Milk Commission, which among other things would 
fix producers’ prices, and the abandonment of the fixing of 
retail prices and of distributive margins. They propose 
that efforts to lower costs of production should be encouraged 
by price differentials, and that a similar method should 
be used to improve the quality and cleanliness of milk. 
It is much to be hoped that these proposals will soon be 
adopted. Since any social policy designed to deal with the 
nutrition problem must be largely concerned with milk, it 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that progress will be 
seriously impeded until the present statutory position in 
regard to the marketing of milk is fundamentally changed. 
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By “ LABOURER ” 


HE TIMES has issued a solemn warning (backed, 

there is some reason to think, by official encourage- 

ment) that if those who do not welcome the 

Factory Bill with unrestrained satisfaction, express 
their criticisms too loudly or vehemently, the Government 
may not proceed with the Bill at all. It is, however, to be 
hoped that the Government is anxious to put our factories 
as well as our homes in order, and will welcome criticism 
meant to serve that purpose. 

The Bill is obviously the production of an admirably 
intentioned Department very little aware of how the outside 
world has altered in the past thirty years. It is indeed an 
illustration of failure to move with the times: for it is an 
antiquated view that to regulate the conditions of work in 
the factory is to regulate the conditions of industrial workers 
in general. Perhaps this was true at the dawn of the industrial 
era, when moreover the factory was an inferno and the 
general public had no understanding of the meaning of 
industrialisation—and when public opinion could only be 
aroused to action by an appeal to sentiment, by pictures of 
the pitiful plight of women and children. 

The Bill falls into two main parts—that which is concerned 
with the fabric of the factory and the fatigues and dangers 
to which workers are exposed while in it, and that which is 
concerned with the length of time which women and children 
may spend at work in the factory. It is this second portion 
which by its nature seems antiquated. 

For the Bill has no interest in the length of time for 
which males above the age of 18 may be kept at work. The 
reply would be, no doubt, that there are relatively few 
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factories which can in practice be kept in operation without 
women and young persons. It is noteworthy, however, that 
the Bill provides for exceptions to its own rules in the case 
of youths of 16 or upwards who are employed in rolling 
mills and other continuous processes where men are the 
bulk of the workers. In any case it seems an unworthy 
makeshift to use petticoats and pinafores to limit the hours 
of work of certain adult males. Is it not, however, more 
credible that the employers of labour continue vehemently 
and successfully to oppose any statutory regulation of men’s 
working hours (coal-miners being an exception which they 
can but deplore) ? 

In fact there is hardly a country today in which there is 
not some general legislation regulating hours of industrial 
employment. In a majority of countries there are laws 
establishing the 48-hour week ; in some, such as France and 
New Zealand, the 40-hour week is established or in course 
of establishment as the general rule for men as well as 
women. Only the United States, as a result of the decisions 
of the Supreme Court—decisions now menaced by the 
Executive—and Japan are in much the same position as 
Great Britain. 

This anomaly is perhaps the natural result of leaving 
it to the Home Office to prepare a Bill of this kind. No 
department of Government performs its difficult duties more 
admirably than the Factory Inspectorate, and no one would 
wish to see the Inspectorate administered otherwise ; indeed, 
it is surprising that the arguments used to justify its retention 
under the Home Office when the Ministry of Labour was 
created, have not been used to secure the transfer to it of 
other Inspectorates (e.g. Mines) which have been less 
successful in winning general confidence. But the fact that 
its Inspectors, in spite of many difficulties, have on the 
whole managed to secure a smooth and general enforcement 
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of the Factory Acts, is no particular reason why the Home 
Secretary’s should be the Department best qualified to lay 
down the general standard of hours of work. In fact, the 
Home Office, as its mame implies, has its eyes almost 
perpetually turned to the interior of this country ; the Bill 
suggests that it is oblivious of what is happening elsewhere. 

The department of Government responsible for general 
policy on conditions of labour is the Ministry of Labour. 
Just as the Foreign Office is generally responsible for all 
British transactions with the secretariat of the League of 
Nations, so the Ministry of Labour handles all the work 
connected with the LL.O. It is a representative of the 
Ministry of Labour who represents Great Britain on the 
Governing Body ; whatever departments are concerned by 
the Agenda of the Conference—the Home Office, the Board 
of Trade, the Ministry of Health, the Mines Department— 
one of the delegates represents the Ministry of Labour, and 
the Ministry supplies the secretariat of the delegation. Thus 
the Ministry is, nationally, the appropriate department to 
advise the Government upon industrial policy as it affects 
conditions of labour; and internationally the Ministry is 
equipped with knowledge of events and policies in other 
countries. The Home Office knows that in this country the 
hours of work of women and children but not of men have 
in the past been regulated within the factories ; the Ministry 
of Labour knows that the general practice in other countries 
is to legislate for the hours of work of all workers in 
industry. And the Ministry knows that various as have been 
the reasons given for British failure to ratify even the 
Washington Hours Convention, it has never declared that 
the matter lay outside its competence; nor has it ever 
suggested that nothing was practicable beyond legislation, 
within the factory and without reference to wages, for 
women and children and not for men. 

Apart from their discrimination between men and women, 
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the “ employment ” provisions of the Bill (as they are called) 
are very disappointing. At first sight they provide a 48-hour 
working week (or 9-hour day) for women and young 
persons ; but as the Home Secretary puts it, “ provision is 
also made” for overtime up to a maximum of 100 hours a 
year. True, there are conditions (working hours may in no 
case exceed 10} a day, nor the “period of employment ” 
12 hours; and overtime is only permitted to be 6 hours in 
a week, in 30 weeks in the year); but the employer is not 
required to apply for permission or to justify his application. 
There is, in fact, a general permit to work 100 hours 
overtime a year. Furthermore in the case of women (though 
not of young persons) the Home Secretary may, in a factory 
subject to seasonal pressure of work, permit the overtime to 
be increased to 150 hours in the year. Thus for 25 weeks in 
the year women may be employed for 54 hours a week. 

It is difficult to regard such a limitation of hours as an 
important improvement in the general level in this country ; 
elsewhere, the 40-hour week is regarded as a more progressive 
and suitable standard for new legislation. 

Equally remarkable is the absence of any provision as to 
the rate of remuneration of overtime. There is scarcely a 
country in the world possessing legislation on hours of work 
in which there is no statutory requirement for the remunera- 
tion of overtime at a special rate. As far back as 1919 the 
Hours of Work Convention adopted by the first International 
Labour Conference not only stipulated that 48 hours should 
be the normal maximum but also required payment of over- 
time to be at the rate of time-and-a-quarter ; and that is now 
less than the generally accepted standard. 

Why is the Home Secretary permitted to increase the 
hours of work of women in a factory by 50 in the year, and 
to attach conditions to his permit, but not to make extra 
payment one of the conditions ? Is he unaware that spokes- 
men of the Ministry of Labour have repeatedly, here and in 
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Geneva, declared that wages and hours of work are 
indissolubly connected? The Minister of Labour finds it 
impossible to ratify Hours of Work Conventions which do 
not deal with wages; the Home Secretary is unable, it 
seems, to deal with wages in a bill which deals with hours 
of work. 

Doubtless, the same obscure reasons have prevented any 
provision for paid holidays—or indeed for any holidays save 
Bank Holidays, Christmas Day and Good Friday. Here 
again, the Home Office shows itself blind to the tendencies 
in other parts of the world and to the movement of opinion 
at home. And what, after all, are paid-holidays but a 
reduction of working hours, reckoned over the year (just 
like the overtime) but without reduction of earnings ? Even 
as regards the weekly rest-day, the Bill is out of date, since 
it makes no provision for adult male workers. It lags sadly 
behind, for example, the Irish Free State Act of 1936; 
it brings Great Britain no nearer to ratification of the 1921 
Convention. 

In connection with International Labour Conventions (of 
the existence of which the Bill seems unaware except as 
regards night work of women and young persons), it may 
be mentioned that Night Baking is left on one side, pending 
further inquiry ; and it is evidently assumed that the existing 
White Lead Paint regulations afford sufficient protection— 
a view which the statistics seem to support. The existing 
situation as regards childbirth is maintained, save that the 
administration of the law is wholly relegated to District 
Councils; here again, there is no progress towards the 
international standard which prohibits the employment of a 
mother for 6 weeks after childbirth and gives her a right to 
be absent for 6 weeks before childbirthi—the British pro- 
hibition runs only for 4 weeks and only after childbirth. 

1 The Minister of Health showed in the House of Commons of February 15 that 
he had not studied the Convention with much care. It does not compel a woman’s 


absence before childbirth ; it gives her the right to leave work upon production of a 
medical certificate stating that her confinement will probably take place within 6 weeks. 
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The Bill allows numerous exceptions to its own pro- 
visions—such as that mentioned above, which permits 
youths of 16 and upwards employed in shifts in such 
ptocesses as smelting, steel and tinplate, and manufacture of 
paper and glass, to be employed for 56 hours in a week or 
144 hours in three continuous weeks. Although the Home 
Secretary is empowered on occasions to act in restriction of 
the employer (e.g. where he considers the overtime employ- 
ment of women injurious, he may prohibit it), his latitude 
mainly extends in the opposite direction; and he is given 
a remarkable power of action. 

The Bill makes some innovations on the medical side— 
the examining surgeon may give a certificate of fitness for 
employment on condition that the applicant submits to a 
subsequent re-examination, and he may in effect prohibit 
the employment of a young person upon a process which he 
deems injurious. Here again, however, much is left to the 
Home Secretary: he prescribes the form of certificate. On 
the other hand he has power to provide medical supervision 
for particular factories or types of factory. 

As might be expected, it is not, generally speaking, the 
nature of the “ safety ” provisions of the Bill that is open to 
ctiticism; here the expert knowledge of the Inspectorate 
is of undoubted value, and the Bill makes a considerable 
advance on existing 30-year old legislation. Even so, it is 
not difficult to suggest additional precautions against the 
risks held by the Chief Inspector himself to be the chief 
causes of accidents. Thus, employers might be required to 
take all reasonable precautions in the handling of goods or 
articles ; hand-guards might be required where sharp objects 
are regularly handled; since in 1935 some 17,000 accidents 
were of persons struck by falling bodies, some general 
precautions might be required; provision might be made 
to deal with ladders as well as steps and stairs ; precautions 
might be required against falls not of 12 but of 6 feet and 
since many, if not the majority of, falls are on the level 
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ground, suitable precautions against slippery floors and 
faulty footwear might be inserted. Accidents, again, are 
more frequent amongst juveniles than adults; there might 
well be provision concerning juvenile employment on 
dangerous work, including such precautions as training and 
supervision. In general, indeed, the larger factories at any 
rate might be required to possess some form of safety 
organization. 

The provisions against risks from particular parts of 
machinery seem to have gaps in them—for example, the 
drafting of the paragraph about lift-doors might easily be 
strengthened, and lifts and hoists might be brought un- 
mistakably within the provisions of Section 23. Again, 
similar requirements to those related to fencing, hoists, 
floors, etc., might be applied to boilers and steam receivers ; 
they should be required to be of sound material, good 
construction, etc., and the Act should specify to what 
standard the maker should conform for the “ maximum 
permissible working pressure.” 

It would be easy to extend the list of detailed improve- 
ments which are desirable (e.g. dry gas holders, which are 
mote dangerous than wet ones, afe not mentioned in 
Section 32), but it is of greater interest, perhaps, to observe 
how the general characteristics of the Bill show themselves 
even in what may be called its “ technical ” clauses. 

Thus, prime movets and transmission machinery in 
motion may not be cleaned by women and young persons : 
is this not equally dangerous for men? If there are special 
difficulties in special cases where men alone are employed, 
should not this be covered by a special, and not a general, 
exception ? Secondly, the direction in which latitude is given 
by the Bill: it is apparently left to the employer to judge 
whether it is impracticable to fence machinery “ without 
serious interference with the work”; and though the 
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Home Secretary can require special provisions in dangerous 
cases (Section 37) he can only do so “ in view of the number 
and nature of accidents occurring ”—which seems a “ stable- 
door ” arrangement. 

The Bill marks an advance in its requirements of cubic 
space per worker (operative in 5 years’ time in the case of 
existing factories) but it leaves the standards of ventilation 
and lighting to the discretion of regulations; worse still, 
perhaps, it leaves it to the Home Secretary to determine the 
maximum weights that may be lifted. It is also left to him 
to say whether washing facilities and accommodation for 
clothing must be provided. 

Finally, it is noteworthy that in general the Bill does 
away with the distinctions between textile and other factories 
except, perhaps, in one curious instance. Plans for the 
erection of cotton cloth factories have still to be certified in 
accordance with the Act of 1929; why should not the plans 
for the erection of any factory in which dangerous or 
unhealthy processes are to be carried on require similar 
approval ? 

In general, then, it is clear that whilst the Bill represents 
an advance upon existing legislation and perhaps reproduces 
the “ highest common factor ” or even the average of current 
practice, it is in no sense the kind of legislation to be 
expected from a country which seeks or even claims to lead 
the world in its treatment of its workpeople: it is far from 
providing a “lowest common multiple.” If in the past 
legislators had been content to stabilise industrial conditions 
at their general level there would presumably have been no 
need for factory legislation at all, though there would 
probably have been a revolution. Assuredly the Bill is not 
one which enables us to look forward with equanimity to 
a halt of another 30 years before fresh legislation is put 
upon the Statute Book. 
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S British opinion indifferent to the outcome of the war in 

Spain ? According to The Times, “ the savagery which has 

marked the conflict has put an end to partisanship outside 

very restricted circles.” Again, “the conflict is regarded 
with the greatest detachment, except by a small group of 
enthusiasts on either side and is commonly recognised to be an 
internal affair among the Spaniards themselves, with which 
foreigners should have as little to do as possible.” 

An examination of the british Press produces little evi- 
dence of such detachment. Without committing ourselves 
to any estimate of the extent to which the Press retains any 
power, we may assume that the influence of one newspaper 
upon its readers roughly corresponds to that of another. 

we examine the circulation of the national morning news- 
papers we find that approximately : 


Over 3 million units (Daily Herald and News-Chronicle) 
represent sympathy with the Spanish Government. 

2 million units (Daily Mail and Morning Post) represent 
sympathy with the rebels. 

2 million units (Daily Express) represent complete isola- 
tion (against the British Government’s policy). 


Three-quarters of a million units support the British 
Government’s policy. In this last group are included the 
units represented by The Times and by the Daily Telegraph, 
although, as will be seen later, the two are in different 
categories. 

It seems then, that a preponderance of propaganda in 
the Press has been against the rebels. Moreover, newspapers 
of the Left have been reinforced by an occasional outburst 
of spirit in an unexpected quarter. Here is a leading article 
of February 11 :— 

Italy and Germany—temporary allies—are proceeding with 


their conquest of Spain, while, with a canting hypocrisy quite 
nauseating to watch, members of the London committee of 
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“ non-intervention ” go to Levees at Court or write letters asking 
interventionists to be good. 


In the midst of it all, our home-bred, boot-licking Fascists tell 
us that we ought to get ready to lick the boots of the preposterous 
nincompoop Franco, who would have been defeated long ago 
without his master, Mussolini. 

We ask then: Why lick Franco’s boots ? Why not Mussolini’s 
—as many of you licked them when the bragging Duce went into 
Abyssinia to murder “ savages” with poison gas ? 

The quotation is from the Daily Mirror. Although 
the attitude of this semi-picture paper is not entirely unex- 
pected to readers who noticed its attitude to the Abyssinian 
wart, its opinions remain the greatest mystery in the Press 
world, in view of the fact that it is owned by Lord Rother- 
mere. When newspaper houses are so divided against 
themselves, it is scarcely reasonable to speak of a lack of 
partisanship. 

To lump together all the readers of one newspaper as 
if they were unanimously in support of that newspaper’s 
policy is, however, misleading. All we can do is to examine 
each type of propaganda and judge its probable effect. We 
then find that what the extreme Right lacks in numbers, it 
counter-balances by violence. 

It was the editor of the Sanday Dispatch who summed up 
the outlook of the whole of the Rothermere Press (with the 
exception of the Daily Mirror) when he wrote :— 

“ The Totalitarian States are fighting for a particular 
form of social order and against a particular form of 
social disruption. No more profound cleavage has been 
known since the great religious wars, for this és a religious 
cleavage. It is between men who believe in a Deity, 
in a moral code, in race purity, in the sanctity of women, 
in the whole heritage of Christendom and men who do 
not.” 

Let us consider the Daily Mail as the prime advocate of 
this moral code, of race purity and the sanctity of women, or, 
as the Daily Mirror would put it, as the champion boot-licker. 
It may be objected that the Daily Mail is not a journal of 
opinion but merely one long violent assertion. Occasionally, 
the Daily Mail takes notice of something of which it dis- 
approves, but it does not argue against the hated thing ; 
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it denounces a “lie,” and advances a completely opposite 
statement of the “truth,” usually about some completely 
different subject. The report of members of the Churches 
that Spain was anti-clerical rather than anti-Christian called 
forth a leading article in which the Dai/y Mail asserted that 
the whole report was invalid, because the “ outrages upon 
nuns” were “completely ignored.” But the propaganda 
of which this newspaper consists is of supreme importance 
as a weapon for deadening all opinion on the central issue. 

Nothing illustrated its propaganda method better than 
its treatment of the fall of Malaga. The number slaughtered 
by the Government in that City, it said, was 13,000, while 
8,000 members of the “ intelligentsia” had been killed at 
Alicante. “ These places have seen repeated those frenzied 
orgies of murder and pillage and horrible revenge with which 
Spain has become so familiar in the last few months. Once 
again Red ruffians recruited from the gutters have been 
turned loose in the hour of defeat to vent their unbridled 
fury upon an innocent population.” 

Remarking that “the ultimate success of the Patriots in 
Spain” had never been in doubt, the Daily Mail pointed 
out that it was alone among British newspapers in having 
“ consistently predicted their triumph.” ‘The fly in the oint- 
ment, the failure of the Patriots to take Madrid, was there for 
“ strategic reasons.” 

The news of the capture of Malaga appeared under the 
following streamer and headlines : “ Reds massacre thousands 
in panic fight: Plot to burn hostages foiled: City’s wild 
welcome to anti-Reds.” According to the newspaper’s 
correspondent, Col. Borbon had decided to enter the City 
because the Valencia Government had instructed the rulers of 
Malaga to intensify the terror and increase the number of 
victims. “The Red troops fled in all directions, throwing 
away their arms as they ran.” Nevertheless, the same corres- 
pondent reported two days later that Franco had taken 2,000 
Militiamen prisoners, “with the same number of rifles,” 
presumably the weapons with which the Reds had massacred 
thousands while throwing away their arms. 

Another correspondent, Mr. W. F. Hartin visited the scene 
to paint it in even more lurid colours. According to him, 
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the “ Reds” had executed 30,000 people in a City with a 
total population of 200,000. These victims were lined up 
against a wall six yards long, facing the sea. The rock had 
been worn quite smooth by the feet of the firing party ; 
the wall was so pitted by bullets that it crumbled at a touch. 
The bodies fell into a pit only four yards long by two yards 
wide, which the Reds refused to empty until it was full of 
corpses. The hostages in the prison ship were frequently 
flogged with whips and shot if they protested. Some victims 
of the “ prototypes of Red criminality ” were flung out of 
high windows. Others had vitriol poured over them. 

So we glimpse the technique. The Government forces 
ate defeated by the rebels; it is more than ever necessary 
to blacken the character of the Government so as to justify 
the victory. Defame the man who is down! It is a technique 
used wherever power has gone to the Fascist, who, after 
knocking down his enemy, says: “ The fellow is always 
knocking people down.” 

Perhaps its most heavily scented flower appeared in 
The Times, which, on December 1, gave the most prominent 
place at the head of its chief correspondence column to a 
letter from Sir Charles Oman, who argued that the respon- 
sibility for the sufferings of Madrid lay on the Government 
which chose to defend it! This argument recalls the kind 
of justice meted out to Whigs in Sir Charles Oman’s own 
University at the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
a satirist on Oxford ideas remarked: “A man was riding 
overt Hounslow Heath and was robb’d: from whence I 
will argue that the man was guilty of the robbery himself, 
for if he had not been there the robbery would not have been 
committed.” The Government of Spain is responsible for 
the horrors of the civil war because, if it had not been there, 
the rebel generals would not have attacked it ;.such is the 
outlook of the Rothermere Press (with the exception of the 
Daily Mirror) and Oxford’s distinguished historian. 

On controversial matters, this section of the Press is 
silent. The deduction to be drawn from the “ news” here 
printed was that Britain ought to intervene in Spain on the side 
of General Franco, and the reader might well ask if such was 
the Daily Mail’s policy. The newspaper itself has never gone 
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so far as to advance this conclusion, being content to leave 
race purity to Franco’s Moors, the moral code to Hitler and the 
sanctity of women to Mussolini. On any point which re- 
quires a statement of policy, it is silent. The news of the ban 
on volunteers was published without comment. 

There is an obvious danger, however, that members of 
the audience who take the proceedings seriously may wish 
to join in the stage struggle against the arch-villain. This 
tisk is avoided in the Isolation Press of Lord Beaverbrook. 
The Daily Express has consistently shown itself capable of 
publishing news as damaging to the rebels as to the Govern- 
ment, thus making the susceptible reader shrink from inter- 
ference on either side. ‘‘ Non-intervention,” as advocated 
by the British Government was attacked on the ground that 
British participation in the control scheme might lead us 
into a dispute with somebody. “Britain has no interest 
in the war,” said the Evening Standard of February 23. 

It must be recognised that the boasted impartiality of the 
Isolationist is reflected to a surprising extent in the news 
columns of the Daily Express. At the same time, the question 
for British opinion was not whether we should help either 
party in the dispute, but solely whether we should allow 
the Spanish Government to get the help to which it was 
entitled. The powerful Isolationist section of opinion 
answered “ No” as surely as the more raucous barkers of 
the extreme Right. 

* * * 

The consideration left out of account in the formative 
influences so far mentioned is the British Imperial interest. 
As surprising as the attitude to the Spanish war of the Daily 
Mirror is the fact that the Imperialist motive has been advanced 
only in the Left Wing News-Chronicl. The outstanding 
paradox of modern opinion on foreign affairs, in fact, is that 
Left Wing thought coincides with the interest of the British 
Empire (on Manchuria, Abyssinia, the Rhineland, Spain), 
while the Right Wing Press cheers on the powers most 
likely to menace the Empire. In the central Conservative 
Press, which wavers eternally between Class and Empire, 
the Daily Telegraph, with its vast network of associated 
newspapers, provides the best indication of where Conserv- 
ative opinion is sitting at the moment. 
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BRITISH PUBLIC OPINION ON SPAIN 


The Daily Telegraph, which naturally supported the British 
Government’s policy, was capable of standing up for the 
Imperialist interest when it wrote: “ It is only too clear that 
the Mediterranean agreement will be regarded in our country 
as an empty fraud if the other patty to it insists on using it as 
an instrument for promoting a foreign policy which our 
country has opposed from the beginning.” But, on January 
26, it consoled itself with the reflection that no party alone 
could establish dominion over Spain, and found that: “On 
the surface, the German and Italian replies (to the proposed 
ban on volunteers) remove every major danger that the 
Spanish situation might become a threat to general peace in 
Europe.” 

In a leader called “ A dramatic change in Spain,” on 
February 9, it found that : “ The Nationalists have established 
a definite superiority in generalship, in munitions and in the 
forces upon which they can call. Much more than half the 
country is under their control, while there are obvious 
signs of demoralisation in the Government armies...... It 
would seem that nothing can now deprive the Nationalists of 
final victory.” 

In the leading article of February 20, however, it was 
stated that General Franco had no hope of “ a speedy and easy 
conquest of that half of the country that resists him.” The 
issue was still in doubt, according to the statement: “ How- 
ever the conflict may be decided, outsiders will play no part 
in the future Government of Spain.” 

_ Non-intervention to The Times has been dictated by con- 
siderations not only of humanity, but also of policy. Again 
and again, it has pointed out that the dispute could be settled 
only by the Spaniards themselves. Hence, the importation 
of cote troops became the chief target of its shafts. Com- 
menting on the mutual proposals made by the British and 
French Governments on Christmas Eve, The Times remarked 
that the importation of men was following the importation 
of arms to an alarming extent: “Indeed, there is abundant 
point in the gibe that the fighting around Madrid has been 
held up by the scarcity of interpreters.” To the interveners, it 
appealed not on grounds of humanity or abstract justice, but 
on those of practical policy, asking what the interventionist 
Governments hoped to gain: “Idealogical triumphs ? 
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Hardly. And no conceivable commercial concession or 
political advantage that they may hope to win will compensate 
them for commitments which, whether in Spain or outside, 
cannot be measured either in time or extent.” 

Such an emphasis on the bad policy, rather than the in- 
justice, of interfering with Spanish affairs, marked all the 
advice given by The Times to Herr Hitler. The New Year’s 
Day leader, “On the threshold,” had the following paragraph : 

“When Spain is again left to Spaniards, Europe will 
be freed not only from the fear of an explosion, designed 
or undesigned, but for the task, difficult enough, of mediation. 
Here, too it is difficult to believe that any of the seconds 
who are now in the ring will face the dubious commitments 
involved in procuring an alien victory in a neighbour’s 
territory and of maintaining it indefinitely under a semi- 
independent Government.” 

On December 28, Zhe Times had pointed to the number 
of Germans on the insurgent side as the “ greatest danger ”’ ; 
it had argued that totalitarian governments were in a better 
position to prevent “ volunteering” than were democratic 
governments, but suggested at this early date that the Foreign 
Enlistment Act might be invoked in Britain. A more cheerful 
note, however, was struck on January 4, by Count Ciano’s 
written assurance that Italy intended to respect the territories 
of Spain in all circumstances: “ This plain declaration, which 
is given express reference to the Balearic Islands, should 
do much to help a cooler view of the Spanish conflict than 
obtains everywhere at the moment. It deserves a special 
welcome, because it definitely broadens the base on which 
the Non-intervention Committee can work constructively.” 

But the hope of a happier New Year was to be rudely 
dashed by the sending of 10,000 Italian troops to Spain. 
“Far from advancing the revival of confidence of which 
the Anglo-Italian Declaration was to be the diplomatic instru- 
ment,” wrote the diplomatic correspondent, “the Rome 
Government’s failure to withhold extra reinforcements from 
General Franco has made a discouraging and damaging 
impression.” ‘“ Disagreeable ” was the epithet applied to this 
Italian waywardness in a leading article on the following 
day, when the sins of the various intervening countries were 
catalogued. 
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The reader then advanced a step further in grasping the 
fundamental reasons for non-interventionist opinion in-Great 
Britain: “Foreign intervention, so far from defeating 
Fascism or Communism in Spain, has merely increased their 
importance. It has converted a typical rebellion against 
the Government, in which some Communists took one side, 
and some Fascists the other, into a war between these rival 
doctrines...... The movement against foreign influences and 
the violent individualism of the Spanish character make it 
seem doubtful whether the sowers of Fascist or Communist 
ptopaganda, who are so active in Spain today, are likely to 
win any enduring success in that acrid half-African soil.” 

Hope of reaching the non-intervention goal revived a 
little with the receipt of the Italian and German replies on 
January 8, although the recent despatch of strong Italian 
reinforcements to Spain and provocative German activities 
in Spanish Morocco kept scepticism alive. On January 11, 
The Times recognised that “ in itself, no doubt, the banning 
of volunteers from this country, without waiting for similar 
action elsewhere could have little practical effect. It dams 
at the source the merest trickle of recruits, which moreover 
is flowing to both sides, in so far as it can be said to flow at 
all...... But the psychological effect of this unilateral action 
may well be considered.” 

One eye remained on British interests. “In the end the 
proud Spanish people are likely to feel the least ill-will towards 
the foreign nation which has interfered the least in their 
internal quarrels.” The only British interests were defined 
as “ first, that the war shall not spread ; and second, that the 
political independence and the territorial integrity of Spain 
should be preserved.” 

Thus we saw the various reasons for non-intervention. 
/We were not interested in an ideological war, and Spain 
preferred us not to interfere. 

But when the ban on volunteers was made general, The 
Times was not inclined to optimism: “ It is unfortunate that 
it has been so long delayed and that so many volunteers have 
poured, or rather have been poured, into the country during 
the past few weeks.” ‘The baseness of Italian conduct had 
been proved again at the fall of Malaga. On more than one 
occasion the newspaper gave prominence to stories describ- 
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ing the way in which Nationalist aviators had shot down 
fleeing civilians. When the newspaper’s correspondent 
with the rebels urged British firms to trade with “ Nationalist ” 
omg and referred to “so-called Government” territory, 

is despatch was printed not in the news columns but as a 
letter | 

Since the Right Wing Press has been to this extent divided, 
since it has never gone so far as to advocate open aid for 
Franco, and since its most powerful advocate has been shocked 
by the behaviour of Franco’s friends, are-we justified in assum- 
ing that the greater part of positive British opinion has 
favoured helping the Spanish Government? In trying to 
answer this question, it is of the greatest importance to 
notice the policy of the Daily Herald. 

Members of the Trade Union Congress, said Sir Walter 
Citrine at pong must try to stifle their instinct on this 
— and use their brains. At Edinburgh, the Labour 

atty decided to favour the lifting of the arms embargo 
if non-intervention remained ineffective and Mr. Bevan 
promised to seat himself on Lord Plymouth’s doorstep. 

The Daily Herald’s policy, as late‘as February 13, was still, 
apparently, that of Edinburgh: “The right course for 
Britain and France is clear. It is to announce that unless the 
Fascist Powers at once agree to cut off all supplies of men 
and materials to Franco, the Western democracies will sell 
to the Spanish Government such war materials as it requires 
until a general non-intervention agreement is reached and 
observed.” This implied that Labour supported the embargo 

. = on arms if there was general non-intervention. 

It has been the Press with Liberal connections which has 
unreservedly advocated help for the Spanish Government, 
in the name of law and justice. To the Manchester Guardian, 
the indifference of the British Government to the result of 
the war was a “ scandalous ” thing. 

Meanwhile, the readers of the News-Chronicle have had 
a brilliant presentation of the anti-Fascist case throughout 
the whole struggle. Advocating from the first the cause of 
the Spanish Government, this newspaper has had in Spain 
am impressive array of correspondents, including John 
Langdon-Davies, Geoffrey Cox, Denis Weaver, Jay Allen 
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and Philip Jordan. Vernon Bartlett, in following the pro- 
ceedings of the Non-intervention Committee, hinted more 
than once that the British Government secretly desired a 
victory for Franco. 

In its leading articles, the newspaper was “ disgusted ” 
last autumn to see how the “ pretence of neutrality ” was 
growing steadily thinner and thinner as Franco neared 
Madrid ; it attacked the British Government for prohibiting 
British shipping from carrying goods to the Spanish Govern- 
ment, while tolerating any help given to the rebels through 
Portugal ; the British ban on volunteers, it thought, would 
be of assistance to Franco and added “the last touch of 
irony ” to the “ cowazdly vacillation ” of the British Govern- 
ment. In a leading article on “The Tragedy of Spain” 
(February 18), it said: 

Non-intervention has proved a capital screen behind which, 
since the hands of other countries were conveniently tied, they 
could make certain of the destruction of democracy in Spain. 
Exactly the same bluff has been tried as was tried in the case of 
Abyssinia and in the case of Manchuria; and with exactly the 
Same success. 

But whose fault, in the last resort, is that? The bluff was 
successful, in this case as in the others, because it was never called. 
And the chief reason it was never called was that the British 
Government was too cowardly, too divided, and too indifferent in 
its heart to the fate of democracy to challenge the bluffers. 


Again, commenting on the “ Volunteers Ban,” it said : 
“ The whole squalid, blood-stained history of foreign inter- 
vention in Spain might never have been recorded and the 
rebellion itself would long ago have been crushed, if Britain 
and France had had the courage to call the bluff of the Fascist 
Powers at once. Now it has been called with immediate 
success, but now it may be too late.” 

Against the power of this advocacy, however, must be 
set certain considerations. First, the reporting of atrocities 
committed by the rebels makes a number of people shrink 
from the subject as certainly as does frightfulness in the 
Right Wing Press. The News-Chronicle announced that 
photographs réceived from Barcelona were “too ghastly” 
to publish; it thus showed its wisdom, for photographs 
of children murdered by the rebels have the effect of making 
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the spectator want to keep out of the whole horrible business 
himself and to end it at whatever cost to law and justice. 
The Left Wing, in this respect, is at a grave disadvantage 
when compared with the most ruthless organs of the Right 
Wing. 

Secondly, Left Wing appeals to imperial interests (on 
January 19, the News-Chronicle carried a full-page leading- 
article, appealing to the British Government not to fritter 
away its vital interests) may be too realistic to appeal to a 
public for which the real nature of Britain’s interests are 
always carefully disguised. Moreover, we have noted The 
Times’ view of British interests, which were clarified by the 
argument in the “ Round Table ” of March, 1937, that Russia 
was possibly the real enemy of the future. 

Thirdly, the Left Wing has inherited ideas of fair play 
which perhaps handicap its propaganda. The Manchester 
Guardian published an article by Anthony Crossley, M.P., 
supporting the Rebels; the New-Statesman of February 20 
published an article by Cyril Connolly, describing the chaos 
and disunity on the Left in Spain. 

Most important of all, the Left is disunited. The Right 
Wing division is between “ class” and Empire. Sir Walter 
Citrine has said that the Left Wing division is between instinct 
and brains; others might say that the division is between 
anti-Fascism and pacifism. At all events, the desire to combat 
Fascism is nullified by a horror of war in some quarters, while, 
in others, an abstract sympathy ‘with the Spanish Government 
is nullified by a fear of Communism. 


Where, then, have we arrived? At the conclusion that, 
while it is impossible for opinion worthy of the name to 
be non-partisan, nevertheless the mass of British opinion 
is negative on this subject. 

CHARLES FENBY. 
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Current Socra STAarIstIcs : 

EsTIMATES AND ForEIGN POLicy. 

An Analysis of the Estimates of the fighting services for 1911-1914 
and from 1931 onwards and the political situation which they pr 


7 XPENDITURE on arms, both in its range and in 
HK 2x of production, is perhaps the most reliable 


barometer on which to read the disintegration of 

international relations. 

Today there is a growing certainty, not only among 
Cabinet Ministers who are consciously preparing the stage 
for the next war, but among men and women of all European 
countries, that war is only a matter of time. Apart from 
the two important factors—and it is dangerously easy to 
over estimate them—of the revulsion from the experiences 
of the last war, and the widespread peace propaganda since 
1918, the situation is ominously like that of 1911. With 
one important exception—that Germany was admitted to 
be the enemy. 

By the end of 1910, the detailed plans of this war, as 
revealed in innumerable documents and biographies, had 
been worked out. Lord Haldane tells us in “ Before the War ” 
how he had solved his problem of mobilising and concen- 
trating “‘ at a place of assembly to be opposite the Belgian 
frontier, which had been settled between the Staffs of France 
and Britain ” a force of 160,000 men to operate with the French 
armies, “‘ with the assistance of Russian pressure in the East.” 
Meantime, Mr. Winston Churchill was sent to the Admiralty 
in the autumn of 1911 with the duty laid upon him by Mr. 
Asquith “to put the fleet in a state of instant and constant 
readiness of war.” 

The Estimates of that year reflected these war plans and 
Members of Parliament began to show their anxiety. Thus, 
Mr. Murray Macdonald, in a motion which “ viewed with 
alarm the enormous increase during recent years on the 
expenditure of the Army and the Navy,” stated : 

“‘ There has been, in the course of sixteen years, an added annual 
expenditure on our defensive forces of not less a sum than thirty-one 





1See The Secret History of a Great Betrayal by E. D. Morel. Published by the 
Union of Democratic Control, 34 Victoria Street, 1923, price 1/-. 
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millions ........ I ask what is the character of the foreign danger 
that has warranted such an increase and that justifies its con- 
tinuance ........ I sum it up by saying that there is no evidence 


that in determining the strength of the Army the Government has 
been guided by any standard of our requirements. Everything in 
this regard is left vague and indefinite, and the Secretary of War 
seems to have thought that his task was adequately discharged by 
putting the troops he finds to his hands in a more effective state 
of organisation than that which he inherited from his predecessors.” 
—(Hansard, March 13, 1911.) 


Another member, Mr. Hunt, was more specific. He 
suggested : 


“‘ The increase of the German naval construction has been such 
that between the years 1904-5 and 1910-11 British naval expenditure 
has only increased 16 per cent., while German naval expenditure has 


increased by 166 per cent. ........ We are in far greater danger 
than we were in Napoleon’s time ; it is because necessity compels 
Germany to expand...... If Germany had a great territory 


like Canada where her surplus population could go and remain 

under the German flag, we might remain at peace perhaps for very 

many years, but the Foreign Secretary knows that that is not the 

CREE ..c00 German publicists with one accord declare that 

Great Britain must be conquered to make way for Germany ...... 

Bismarck’s famous declaration still stands that the destinies of 

Germany must be worked out not by votes and speeches but by 

blood and iron.”—(March 13, 1911.) 

Mr. Reginald McKenna, then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
gave the reasons of his Cabinet for their expenditure : 

© cocees How can I explain the increases we have made unless 
I refer definitely to the preparations which are made by other 
Powers, and naturally the Power that I select is the Power which 
has got the second strongest navy in the world. Therefore, I have 
to compare our strength and our growth with the strength and 
growth of the German Navy.” 

Three days later when he presented the Navy Estimates, 
referring again and again to the strength of the German navy 
he stated : 

“ According to our forecast of the development of other 
Navies, we require a Navy of a certain strength in the spring of 
1914. The spring of 1914 is, therefore, the date on which we want 
to have our ships ready for commission.” 

The Debates on the Estimates that year, helped by the 
unscrupulous propaganda based on the famous slogan 
“We want eight and won’t wait”, pointed clearly to a war 
with Germany within the next few years. 
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That history repeats itself was shown by Mr. Churchill 
in presenting his first Navy Estimates on March 18, 1912. 
By substituting “air” for “navy” with the necessary 
statistical changes he might make the same speech today. 
Keir Hardie in challenging the increase—considerable 
at that time—of nearly £5,000,000 on the Navy, stated 
frankly : 
“We are not now building against Europe. We are building 
against Germany, and all through that part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech there appeared to be a girding at Germany, 
which can only emphasise the difficulty between the two countries.” 
By 1914 the atmosphere in official circles was heavily 
charged with the expectation of war. On March 17, 1914, 
Mr. Churchill tabled “the largest Estimates for Naval 
expenses ever presented.” He was unusually frank as to their 
eventual use in the interests of British Imperialism. “ We 
have got all we want in territory,” he said : 

“but our claim to be left in undisputed enjoyment of vast and 


splendid possessions, largely acquired by war and largely main- 
tained by force, is one which often seems less reasonable to others 


than to us...... We have responsibilities in many quarters 
today. We are far from being detached from the problems of 
Europe ...... The world is armed as it was never armed 


before.” —(Hlansard, Match 17, 1914.) 
The following table shows the expenditure on arms of 
the leading powers during the period under discussion : 
EXPENDITURE ON THE ARMY AND NAVY BY 
GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, RUSSIA, GERMANY, ITALY 
U.S.A., 1909-1914 














1909 1910 1911 
£ £ 

GREAT {aay ..| 26,840,000 | 27,236,000 | 27,449,000 

BRITAIN Navy -+| 32,188,000 | 35,807,000 | 40 386,000 

— Min. of War ..| 34,845,200 | 36,584,160 | 40,617,280 

Min. of Marine} 13,907,600 | 14,545,000 | 16,755,440 

rn Min. of War..| 50,286,094 | 51,522,005 | $2,431,718 

Min. of Marine) 9,798,800 | 10,187,781 | 12,841,587 

GERMAN Army -+| 42,335,865 | 40,582,143 | 40,204,320 

EMPIRE {Navy «+ es] 20,471,685 | 21,233,831 | 22,028,078 

— Min. of War..|} 14,535,240 | 16,058,560 | 17,399,360 

Min. of Marine) 7,236,200 6,844,480 8,870,800 

UNITED Military .. 34,030,005 | 32,952,709 | 33,824,375 

STATES OF Naval 24,232,500 | 25,827,017 | 25,150,209 
AMERICA 
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| 1914 


| a 1913 

a £ | 
GREAT {Nove 7 ae 28,071,000" | 28,346,000% 
BRITAIN , i 42,858,000! | 44,365,000 | 48,833,000! 
= Min. of War. 39,733,320? | 50,489,000*% |235,240,0008 
_— Min. of Marine| 18,675,200! | 18,452,0007 | 22,480,000% 
— i of War..| 55,916,400  68,143,500% | 76,967,310° 
Min of Marine 18,793,818!  24,245,400% | 26,604,790° 
GERMAN Army 46,093,759! | 5§8,020,900% |318,191,300¢ 
EMPIRE Navy =e 22,956,714! | 23,054,500 | 58,329,6008 
a § Min. of War. | 22,571,600 | 29,121,280" | 25,836,640! 
{ Min, of Marine 12,393,560 | 15,146,440" | 12,475,040" 
UNITED ( Military. . | 31,468,333! | 33,876,8751 | 36,616,667! 
STATES OF4 Naval | 28,414,583! | 27,936,042) | 29,279,796! 


AMERICA | 


| 








N.B.—The above statistics are taken from The Problem of Armaments by A. G. 
Enock, 1923. Published by Macmillan, price 6/-. 

The figures were almost entirely compiled from H.M.S. abstracts. 
numbers are placed against the figures from that source. 

1 Extracted from information on files at the Board of Trade Office, London, for 
several countries. 

2France. Expenditure 1913-1914. Debts, 1915, 1916, and 1917. 
by “ Agence Financiére du Gouvernement Frangaise.”’ 

* Russia. 1913-1914. Royal Statistical Society, London. (From Russian Budgets.) 

* Supplied in full by German Embassy in London. The extraordinary depreciation 
of the mark seriously inflates the totals of 1919-1920. 


No reference 


Figures supplied 


Statistics for the four years of the war are too abnormal 
and the methods of calculation too confusing to be of any 
value. This applies also to the five years immediately follow- 
ing the war, when Germany was compulsorily disarmed, 
and wat weariness induced the other nations to try, with 
varying degrees of sincerity, to achieve some measure of 
disarmament. It is true, for instance, that from 1925 to 1933 
the expenditure on arms by Great Britian was £66,000,000 less 
than would have been the case had the estimates remained 
at the 1925 figure. 

By February 1932 when, after years of preparatory work, 
the Disarmament Conference opened, there was very little 
chance that it would achieve any results. Imperialist rivalry 
was already proving stronger than the League of Nations. 
Japan was fighting for the control of Manchuria, and its 
subsequent occupation proved to be the first milestone on 
the world’s greatest armaments race. The arrival to power of 
Hitler was a second milestone ; the occupation of Abyssinia 
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by Mussolini a third, and a fourth is now being built by the 
combined activities of Hitler and Mussolini in Spain. 

A survey of political speeches during this period shows 
the continuous drift towards the present situtation. Mr. 
Baldwin’s speech of November 28, 1934, may reasonably 
be considered the first chapter in the story of the arms expan- 
sion programme. He was openly apprehensive about Germany 
and mainly referred to that country’s air forces. “ All that 
I would say is this,” Mr. Baldwin suggested, 

“that His Majesty’s Government are determined in no conditions 


to accept any position of inferiority with regard to what air forces 
may be raised in Germany in the future.” 


The following year, the Government adopted what has 
since been made the practice, of publishing a White Paper 
on Defence preparatory to the publication of the Estimates. 
Cmd. 4827 of March 1, 1935, signed J.R.M. and subsequently 
underlined by Mr. Baldwin in the Defence Debate of March 
II, 1935 again specially referred to Germany’s rearmament 
which : 

“if continued at its present rate, unabated and uncontrolled, will 

aggravate the existing anxieties of Germany, and may consequently 

produce a situation where peace will be in peril.” 

Two months later, when Mr. Baldwin no longer concealed 
the knowledge of Germany’s rapidly increasing rearmament, 
he made it clear that it was this factor which was determining 
the rate of British armament expansion in the air. By March 
3, 1936, the White Papet on Defence Cmd. 5107 set out the 
Defence Policy which paved the way for the leadership which 
Great Britain has now assumed in the world’s arms race. 
A picture of an arming world was painted and the reasons 
for the plan which was outlined were stated : 

“To serve two purposes, namely, to provide an improved and 
strengthened apparatus for the consideration of Defence problems 
as a whole and to ensure the fullest and most effective use of the 


industrial capacity and the man power available for production of 
material in the country.” 


Throughout 1936 the danger of war grew rapidly and by 
February 1937, the Government “threw in its hand” and 
plunged into a five-year programme of war preparations 
which will cost the country at least £1,500,000,000. The 
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following table shows in statistics the worsening international 
situation : 
NET CASH EXPENDITURE OF BRITISH GOVERNMENT 

















1931-1937 
Army Navy Air Force 
£ £ 
1931 38,455,496 51,014,752 17,868,948 
1932 35,978,239 50,164,453 17,057,371 
1933 37,468,970 $ 34435545 16,700,794 
1934 39,603,545 56,616,010 17,670,893 
1935 44,900,000 64,900,000 27,515,1855 
1936 ee ++!  §§,881,0008 81,289,000 | §0,700,0008 
1937 aa --|  82,174,0007 105,065 ,0008 | 82,500,000°% 
1The estimates for 1935 were £44,900,000 including supplementary estimate of 
£1,350,000. 


*The estimates for 1936 were £49,281,000 mot including July Supplementary 
Estimates which amounted to £6,600,000 and a large proportion of some {10,000,000 
for Supplementary Defence referred to in Mr. Chamberlain’s Budget speech, April 22 
(the rest went to Air Force). 

*Estimates for 1935 were £64,900,000 including Supplementary Estimate of 
£4,850,000. 

‘Estimates for 1936 were £81,289,000 including Supplementary Estimates of 
£10,300,000 and £1,059,000. 

‘Estimates for 1935 were £27,515,185 including Supplementary Estimates of 
£5,335,000 and £4,850,000. } ; 

* Estimates for 1936 were {50,700,000 including Supplementary Estimates of 
£11,700,000 but including a certain proportion of £10,000,000 for Supplementary 
Defence alluded to by Mr. Chamberlain in his Budget speech, April 22 (the larger 
part went to the Army). 

7 Includes sum of £19,054,000 provided by Consolidated Fund in accordance with 
the terms of the Defence Loans Bill. Not including £8,528,000 for Army Ordnance 
Factories. 

* Includes sum of £27,000,000 provided by Consolidated Fund. 

* Includes sum of £26,000,000 provided by Consolidated Fund. 


This shows an increase between 1931 and 1936, on the 
three services combined from £106,863,429 to £187,870,000, 
i.e., £81,006,571, or approximately 75 per cent. on the 1936 
estimates. 

Thus, the total for the three Defence Services to be pro- 
vided by the taxpayer and by loan is now shown as 
£278,267,000 : 

















Gross By Increase on 

Total Loan 1936 

£ £ £ 
Navy a «+| 105,065,000 27,000,000 23,776,000 
Army | 82,174,000 19,054,000 26,293,000 
Air.. a - 82,500,000 26,000,000 31,800,000 
Army Ordnance 

Factories 8,528,000 7,946,000 8,528,000 
Total .+| 278,267,000 80,000,000 90,397,000 
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The following analysis of the three estimates for 1937 shows 
the main items on which these enormous sums of money 
are being spent. 


Army ESTIMATES 


The increased expenditure of £26,293,000 is due primarily 
to the expansion and acceleration of the programme for 
bringing military preparations up to date. “ The past year,” 
as Mr. Duff Cooper points out in his Memorandum relating 
to the Army Estimates 1937 (Cmd. 5381), “ has been one of 
ceaseless activity in every sphere of military policy.” 

The main items of increase are : 

(1) £7,867,000 is to be expended on Vote 2, Territorial 
Army and Reserve Forces. This represents an increase over 
the 1936 figure of £1,824,000 mainly made up of increased 
grants to County Associations; payments to county associations 
for buildings and ranges, and training. 

(2) £6,005,000 is to be spent on supplies, road transport, 
and remounts. This represents an increase over the 1936 
figure of £1,273,000 mainly made up of an increase in pro- 
visions and allowances in lieu. 

(3) The chief increase in the Army Estimates is on Vote to, 
Works, Buildings and Lands. The gross expenditure on this 
item is £30,326,000 of which £14,446,000 is being found 
from Appropriations in Aid. The gross increase is 
£18,605,800; the net increase is £4,406,000. Item C, Vote 9 
Warlike stores, shows an increase of £15,958,500. This in- 
cludes guns and carriages, gun ammunition, small arms and 
small arms ammunition, armoured cars, tanks and other 
tracked vehicles, anti-gas equipment, searchlights, signal and 
bridging equipment. In all, no less than £25,032,000 is being 
spent on warlike stores—a figure which indicates the acceler- 
ation in the mechanism of the army and the accumulation of 
enormous stores of munitions. 


Navy 
The Navy Estimates represent the largest amount ever 
asked for in peace-time in a single year. The largest increases 
are : 
(a) In new construction where an increase of £14,033,215, 
is due not only to the commencement of a building programme 
considerably larger than that provided for in 1936 but to a 
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full annual provision for the 1936 programme, which was 
itself more than double the programme of immediately 
preceding years. 

(b) The maintenance of the fleet, where an increase of 
£9,081,985 includes the modernisation of capital ships and 
large repairs, increase in personnel and the making good of 
deficiencies in stores and material reserves. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the Naval Estimates 
is the large amount which is being paid to contractors to 
extend their works so that they can cope with the orders of 
the Admiralty. 

On Vote 8, £1,915,000 will go to the extension of plant 
and works for the manufacture of armour plate; on Vote 9 
£871,600 will go to the extension of plant for the making of 
guns and on Vote 10, £976,000 will be spent on the building 
of new factories. Thus a total of £3,762,000 is being paid 
over to private firms for the equipment of their factories. 

The Naval armament firms, of which by far the most 
important is Vickers-Armstrongs, have every reason to thank 
the present government which is giving out to private firms 
no less than 56 out of a programme of 80 vessels. Meanwhile, 
Government dockyards will become busy reconstructing 
older ships. 


AIR 

The Air Estimates indicate the greatest acceleration of the 
three Services. Since the new expansion scheme of 1934 
was announced, when a five year programme was drawn up, 
a new scheme of expansion for a two year programme was 
brought out on May 22, 1935. By March 1936, a third 
programme of an even more comprehensive nature was drawn 
up involving a very large works programme both in enlarging 
existing service stations and in creating and equipping new 
stations of various kinds. Further, as Lord Swinton points 
out in Cmd. 5388. 

“On the industrial side, additions have been made at existing 
aircraft manufacturing firms, and in order to broaden the basis of 
production, certain firms have, with Air Ministry approval, entered 
into agreements with firms outside the industry, which will enable 
the resources of these latter to be used for the production of 
aircraft. In addition, a number of firms have agreed to erect and 
manage ‘ shadow ’ factories for the Government. Six factories for 
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the manufacture of engines are in course of erection, and most of 
these will be completed within a few months. One air-frame 
factory is nearing completion, and work on the second has 
commenced. New factories are also being established for the 
manufacture of air-screws and certain types of bombs.” 


The main increases in the Estimates are : 

(2) On Vote 3, where an increase of £17,798,500 
(£16,590,000 of which is raised from Appropriations-in-Aid) 
is made up largely of 4 items. In 1937, aeroplanes and spares 
will cost £29,000,000, i.e., an increase of {9,400,000 ; arm- 
ament and ammunition will cost £7,475,000, i.e., an increase 
of £3,828,000; balloons and hangars for the balloon barrage 
scheme for London will cost £690,000, i.e., an increase of 
£572,000 ; and petrol and oil will cost £2,760,000, i.e., an 
increase of £1,180,000. 

(2) On Vote 2, an increase of {1,140,000 is largely due to 
the expansion of the Royal Air Force in 1937, when entries 
of 1,500 pilots and 15,000 airmen are required. 

Faced with this enormous expenditure on war, it is not 
surprising to find Mr. Neville Chamberlain saying : 

“i cannot dismiss the hope that we and the nations of Europe 
will presently find some less suicidal way of ending our fears and 
suspicions of one another before we are all ruined by our efforts 
to defend ourselves.’? 


Meanwhile the industry of the country becomes increasingly 
dependent on the production of arms and before long, the 
country will be on a war basis. The arms race has now begun 
in earnest. Already since the publication of the Estimates, 
it has gathered a new momentum. At the present time the 
seven great military powers—Great Britain, France, the 
U.S.S.R., Germany, Japan, Italy and the United States— 
are alone spending money at the rate of £2,632,000,000 a 
year. In November 1936, the rate was {£2,285,000,000 a 
year, ie., an increase of 15 per cent. in three months. 

The question “ Against what enemy are we arming ?” 
is assuming a new significance. In Parliamentary, including 
Cabinet, circles, there is a growing suspicion that Germany 
is the most probable enemy in another war. Recent speeches 
in Parliament and in the country begin to sound. ominously 


1 At the Usher Hall, Edinburgh, on March 5, 1937. 
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like those of 1911 onwards. Mr. D. R. Grenfell in the Debate 
on the Foreign Office Vote voiced the opinions of many 
people on both sides of the House when he said: 


“ 


aenees it is true today that all Germany’s neighbours are 
apprehensive and nervous about her alone. There is no other 
element of danger. There is no one else causing anxiety or giving 

a hint of aggression.””? 

Mr. Winston Churchill, speaking on the Defence Loans 
Bill showed as much concern for Germany’s air fleet today 
as he did for her navy in 1911. “‘ Can Ministers assure us,” 
he asked, “that this time next year the British Air Force 
will be more nearly a match for the German Air Force than it 
is today?” Meanwhile a three-day Debate on foreign 
affairs in the House of Lords showed how large Germany 
looms in all political calculations at the moment. 

The National Government meets the situation by a vast 
atms programme, apparently unrelated to any definite pro- 
gtamme of foreign policy. But arms alone will not prevent 
fascist aggression. There may be no hope of preventing 
another wat. But an unequivocal statement by Great 
Britain that she will work closely with France, the U.S.S.R., 
with Czechoslovakia and a number of small states might 
postpone another crisis immeasurably more disastrous and 
far-reaching than 1914. 


1 Hansard, March 4, 1937. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN Laws, CONSTITUTIONS AND 
ADMINISTRATION : 


Russta—GERMANY—ITALY—AUSTRIA—COLOMBIA— 
PORTUGAL. 


Suviet constitution published at the end of 1936. The 

Eighth Extraordinary Congress of Soviets, of the 

U.S.S.R. which met on December 5, 1936, passed several 
amendments, and then accepted the draft as amended. The 
new constitution thereupon came into force. 

The constitution has four essential elements; (1) the 
mechanism of the relations between the various organs of 
authority ; (2) the concessions made to certain privileged 
classes ; (3) the position of Soviet citizens, the limits and con- 
tent of their liberty ; (4) the part played by the Communist 
party in the Soviet state. 

We may leave the first of these aside, for to study it will 
throw no light on the realities of the political situation. The 
key to the political mechanism will not be found in this com- 
plicated system, but in the unified, concentrated will of the 
Communist party. 

As to the concessions, the most important is the re-estab- 
lishment of private property (Art. X of the amended Bill) : 

The right of private personal property of the citizens in the 
income and savings resulting from their work, in their houses and 
their domestic economy, in articles of use and personal property 

-y = as the right of inheritance of personal property, is protected 

y law. 
By Arts. IV to X three types of property exist in Russia. 
There is the property of the State, the “ perpetual enjoyment ” 
of the co-operatives and the Ao/khoz, and finally individual 
property. There is already a certain recognition of private 
property in the second case. The peasants have the right of 
property in their little patches of land and their stock. The 
law deliberately uses the vaguest terms like “ small holding ” 
and “‘ small equipment.” As to the third class, that is to say, 
ptivate property in the true sense, the concession concerns 
above all the most privileged citizens, officials, party members, 
citizens who have received honours from the state, etc. 


I: a former survey I analysed the draft of the new 
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The constitution creates nothing; it merely recognises a 
state of things already existing. 

The historian of the future will have, when he comes 
to discuss the problems raised by the Russian revolution, to 
study particularly this peculiar phenomenon of the survival 
of institutions in contradiction of codified law. Soviet law 
abolished the family and property in the bourgeois sense. 
But opinion proved recalcitrant. It remained devoted to the 
family and property as every primitive eastern society does. 
Despite the constitutions promulgated and the decree-laws 
passed, the old social structure, although disfigured and 
distorted, still existed in Russia. None the less the official 
recognition of the principle of private property, even if limited 
and reserved to certain classes, is of great importance. 

As far as the individual liberties are concerned, the new 
constitution changes nothing. Despite all the amendments 
the list of the individual liberties remains unaltered and 
includes the same restrictions. The liberty of the press, 
of assembly, of speech is not conceived as a right of the 
individual but as a task of the State. The Soviet State is bound 
to supply the people with books, newspapers and orators. 

he new constitution establishes universal suffrage. 
By Art. CXXXIV it is also equal suffrage. Previous to 
December 5, 1936, the electoral suffrage was a “ property 
qualification” one. The qualification has a social and also 
a political significance. Relatives of emigrés, former land- 
owners, children of former bourgeois—all these classes, often 
hereditary in character, were deprived of the right to vote. 
On the other hand in the elections to the soviets, the workers 
had one deputy for 25,000 voters while the peasants had only 
one for 125,000 voters. The new constitution puts an end 
to these inequalities and establishes universal suffrage. 


With great frankness the new constitution lays down in 
Art. CXXVI: 


Conformably to the interests of the workers and in order to 
develop initiative among the masses of the people in the matter 
of organisation as well as to develop their political activity, the 
right is assured to citizens of the U.S.S.R., to group themselves 
in social organisations—professional unions, co-operative unions, 
Youth organisations, sports and defence organisations, cultural, 
technical and scientific societies, while the most active citizens and 
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the most class-conscious workers and other classes of workers are 
united in the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. which is the advance 
guard of the workers in their struggle to strengthen and develop 
the socialist régime, and which represents the governing nucleus 
of all the workers’ organisations whether they be social or State 
organisations. 


The constitution deliberately excludes the possibility of 
there being other political parties. Power is the monopoly 
of the Communist Party. This article, which did not appear 
in the earlier constitutions, definitely puts out of court any 
discussion on the “ democratisation ” of the régime. 

From the political point of view the new constitution 
changes nothing in Russia. Power as before belongs to the 
Communist Party and the dictatorship of that party is now 
formally expressed in a constitutional text. Power belongs 
to a group which intends to keep it. Now that the inter- 
national situation has become threatening, that group more 
than ever needs to have loyal servants ; that is why the new 
constitution concedes to certain privileged classes the right 
to hold property, that excellent stimulus to loyalty and energy. 


2 


This identity of the state and the party is characteristic 
also of the Fascist régime. On January 11, 1937 a decree law 
was published in Italy conferring on the secretary of the 
Fascist Party the title and functions of a minister secretary 
of state. 

The purpose of this law is to establish the complete identity 
of the Italian state and the Fascist Party. Sociologically and 
historically this identity has no need of proof ; it is an historical 
fact, for the Fascist state is completely identified with the 
governing group composed of the Fascist Party. It is not 
without interest, however, to follow through the Fascist 
legislation the tendency to give this identity legal form. 
As I have already said, the new Russian constitution likewise 
expressly indicates the réle of the party in the mechanism 
of the Soviet state. The new Italian law belongs to the same 
category of laws passed by a dictatorial régime. It makes 
legal a situation already existing. 
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3 

I have often had occasion in these surveys to deal with the 
illusory corporatism of the dictatorial countries. On December 
21, 1936, the constitution of Portugal was revised by means 
of the “law No. 1945 of December 21, 1936, modifying 
certain articles of the Constitution relative to the corporative 
and administrative organisation.” This is a single-articled 
law as follows : 

Arts. 20, 21, 126 and 127 of the Constitution are thus amended. 

Art. 20. In the corporative organisations all the activities of 
the nation will be organically represented, and they are empowered 
to participate in elections to municipal chambers, and provincial 
councils and also to the corporative chamber. 

Art. 21. In the political organisation of the State the parish 
councils will participate in the elections to the municipal chambers 
and the latter in the elections to provincial councils. In the 
corporative chamber local authorities will be represented. 

Art. 126. The administrative bodies are the municipal chambers, 
the parish councils and the provincial councils. 

Art. 127. The administrative activities of the local authorities 
are subject to inspection by agents of the government; the 
deliberations of the administrative bodies are submissible to 
authorisation, and need approval by other organs or authorities 
and may be submitted also to referendum. 

There is no need to analyse these provisions. I need only 
say what I have already said in these surveys on the character 
of Portuguese corporatism, that it is purely illusory and its 
aim is to conceal the fact of dictatorship. But this con- 
stitutional revision is none the less characteristic in its attempt 
to adorn the material fact of dictatorial power with an ideology 
called corporative. 


4 
Among laws recently passed in authoritarian states I 
may mention, first, the German law of December 1, 1936, 
on economic sabotage. This law, which provides for the death 
penalty for those who keep moneys or property abroad 
is very characteristic of the juridical spirit of the Third 
ys and of public feeling in Hitlerite Germany. It is as 
ollows : 


Art. 1. Every German citizen who knowingly and intentionally 
urged by the spirit of gain or by some other motive of base egoism, 
exports abroad or maintains there in violation of the legal pro- 
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visions in force, part of his fortune in a manner capable of gravely 
injuring the national economy is liable to the penalty of death. 
The goods of the guilty person will be confiscated. He will be 
liable to the same penalty if the punishable offence is committed 
by him in the territory of any other state. The People’s Court 
(Volksgerichtshof) will take cognizance of the offence and pronounce 
the sentence as laid down. 


Art. 2. The present law will enter into force as from the date 
of its promulgation. 


There is no need for any commentary. The law corresponds 
to the whole conception of the state in Hitlerite Germany. 

Another law of December 1, 1936, is devoted to the charter 
of the City of Berlin. By this law an administrative unity 
is instituted by making the chief burgomaster also the head 
of the administration of the country (Prussia), hitherto the 
Commissar of State. The head of these two administrations 
will be the chief burgomaster and president: of the city. 
The first burgomaster is directly under the central administra- 
tion. The delegate of the National Socialist Party for the 
capital is the head of the Berlin district. 

I may also mention the six decrees issued by General 
Goering, dated November 9, 1936, and regulating the recruit- 
ment of labour. The first deals with the training of qualified 
workers. Industries are under compulsion to make known 
before January 1, 1937, how many apprentices they employ. 
Those which do not employ apprentices, or which do not 
employ a sufficient number in proportion to the number of 
workers will have to pay a tax. The second forbids the man- 
agement of factories belonging to the heavy industries to 
hire directly extra metalurgical workers. All requests for 
extra hands have to go for authorisation to the Labour 
Exchange. According to the fifth a census must be taken of 
all aged unemployed and all businesses employing more than 
ten people have to provide work for a certain number of per- 
sons over forty years of age. 


5 


The political and legislative life of Austria too is lived 
under a dictatorship which is seeking to maintain itself against 
German efforts to absorb it. From that point of view the 
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latest law on the dissolution of the volunteer defence organ- 
isations is interesting. It lays down: 

Art. 1. The defence organisations declared to be protective 
forces (Schutzcorps) by Art. 1 of the government decree concerning 
the statute of the protective force formations (Bundesgesetzblatt 
No. 261/1935) to wit, the Austrian Heimatschutz, the Ostmaerckische 
Sturmscharen, the Freiheitsbund, the Burgenlaendische Landes- 
schuetzen are dissolved, with immediate effect, including all their 
affiliated or companion groups and associations of like nature. 

Art. 2. The dissolved defence organisations are liquidated. 
The Patriotic Front is the liquidator. The Federal Chancellor will 
establish at the general secretariat of the Front a liquidation office 
for each of the dissolved organisations. The competent tribunals in 


Vienna will be solely qualified to deal with complaints against the 
dissolved organisations. 


6 


Among the new legislative texts in the New World, 
mention must be made of the revision of the constitution 
of Colombia which took place at the end of 1936. This 
revision is interesting as a manifestation of the social ten- 
dencies which are penetrating the constitutional law of 
Latin America, or at least the legal tests. It is clearly very 
difficult to judge how far these advanced tendencies are given 
effect to in every day life, but the fact that these social tenden- 
cies do appear in the revised constitutions of the Latin 
American Republics is very significant. 


Art. IX lays down the general principle governing the 
social duties of the state : 


The authorities of the Republic of Colombia are in office to 
protect and maintain the honour and property of all persons 
residing in Colombia, to see that the State and individuals fulfil the 
social tasks incumbent on them. 


Arts. X and XI deal with the intervention of the State in 
economic relations and with certain limitations of the rights 
of property : 

Art. 10. Private property and all the rights justly acquired by 
it in conformity with the laws by individuals or legal persons are 
guaranteed and no later law may assail them. None the less when 
the application of a law passed from motives of public utility or 
social interest gives rise to a conflict between the necessities 
recognised by this law and the rights of individuals, private interest 
must always give way to the public or social interest. 

Property is a social function entailing obligations. 
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Expropriation by sentence of law and after receipt of an 
agreed-on indemnity can always be carried through for motives of 
public utility or social interest as defined by the legislator. 


The legislator can always for reasons of equity determine those 
cases, after the Chamber has agreed by an absolute majority, 
where indemnification is profitless. 

Art. 11. The State by the intermediary of the legislator can 
intervene in the exploitation of industries and public enterprises 
with a view to rationalising production, and the distribution or 
production of goods, or to see that the workers receive that just 
protection to which they have a right. 


A certain limitation of economic liberty is indicated in Art. XV: 


Any individual is free to choose his profession or trade. All 
that the legislator can enforce is professional ability regulations 
for the practice of a profession. 

The State authorities control the conditions of morality, 
security and public health under which the professions and trades 
are practiced. 

The legislator is empowered to restrict production and 
consumption of liquor and fermented beverages. 

He can also order the revision of or control tariffs and the 
regulations of the transport and other public services. 


Art. XVI lays down the social obligations of the State : 


Public assistance is a function of the State. It ought to supply 
the needs of poor persons physically incapable of working and 
who cannot demand aid from individuals. 

The legislator will lay down the conditions under which such 
assistance is given and the cases in which the State will directly 


supply it. 
Art. XXI defines the right to strike : 
errr the right to strike is guaranteed except in the case of 


public services. The legislator lays down the manner in which 
the strike may take place. 


7 

Among the new French laws, mention must be made 
of the law on the procedure for conciliation and arbitration 
in collective labour disputes. The French and foreign press 
has sufficiently commented upon this new measure of the 
Blum government and all I need do is to give the text of the 

important laws of December 31, 1936: 
Art. 1. All collective labour disputes in industry and commerce 


must be submitted to conciliation or arbitral procedure before any 
strike or lockout can be declared. 
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Art. 2. The regulation of conflicts already in progress is equally 
to be submitted to such procedure. 

As regards conflicts already in progress the commencement of 
such procedure entails the obligation for all parties to resume work. 

For the meantime any dispute of a nature to delay the immediate 
resumption of work will be brought directly and without any 
conciliation procedure before the arbiters. 

The arbiters will pronounce without delay on the case brought 
forward either definitively or provisionally ; all the rights of the 
parties will remain in this case reserved until the solution of the 
other difficulties existing between them. 

The decisions of arbiters, definitive or provisional, cannot be 
appealed against. 

Art. 3. If there exists no collective agreement fixing the rules 
for such procedure of conciliation and arbitration the government 
is authorised, until the close of the session of 1937, and in the 
case of any conflict covered by Art. 1, to fix the methods of such 
procedure by decrees passed in the Council of State in conformity 
to the dispositions of Art. 15, para 2, of the monetary law of 
October 1, 1936. 

The decree envisaged in Art. 15 of the monetary law will take 
the form of a public administration regulation. 

The decrees promulgated in virtue of the present law and of 
the aforesaid article, Art. 15 of the monetary law of October 1, 1936, 
will be rescinded legally on the date indicated. None the less 
procedure begun at that date will take its course. 

Art. 4. If there is occasion to appoint a referee, and if the 
parties or the arbiters originally chosen fail to agree on the choice 
of one, such a referee will be chosen from members active or retired 
of the great public authorities. 

Art. 5. This procedure of conciliation and arbitration will be 
drawn up in conformity with the existing legislation. 

The two arbiters and the referee will have the powers of 
arbitrators. 

The arbitration will have as aim the establishment of an 
equitable settlement of conditions of labour with the object of 
creating in the places where labour is employed an atmosphere of 
collaboration with respect to the mutual rights of the parties 
concerned—trights of »roperty, trade union rights, individual 
liberties, freedom of labour, and trade union liberties. 

Art. 6. Reasons will be given for the arbitral judgment ; 
against it there will be no appeal. It will be obligatory and 
made public. 

The present law, debated and passed by the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies, will be executed as a law of state. 

B. Mirxine-GuETzEVITCH 
General Secretary of the International 


Institute of Public Law. 
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Moscow IN THE MakinG. By Sir E. D. Smwon, Lapy Simon, 
W. A. Rosson, AND J. JEWKES. (Longmans, Green 
e> Co., 1937. pp. xii. and 253 with 2 plans. 7s. 6d.) 


HIS is exactly the sort of book that is now wanted 
| | about the Soviet Union. It makes no attempt to cover 
the whole social organisation, or even to describe the 
U.S.S.R. in its entirety. On the other hand it spares 
the reader all the commonplace incidents of travel, as well 
as the raptures and hasty animadversions of the tourist. 
Its ten chapters (of which Sir Emest Simon contributes 
seven) amount to a singularly interesting combined report 
by expert specialists on three important aspects of the govern- 
ment of the second largest city in Europe, namely, housing 
and town planning, elementary and secondary schooling, and 
the relation of a metropolitan municipality to the national 
government on the one hand, and to the subordinate ward 
or district administration on the other. These three subjects, 
with the necessary explanatory account of their relation to 
the remainder of the administration, give the reader a sub- 
stantial view of the civic organisation of Moscow, in terms 
which enable valuable comparisons to be made with London 
and Glasgow, as well as with the Manchester to which three- 
fourths of the contributors do not conceal their patriotic 
devotion. What we now badly need, to get the vision stereo- 
scopic and in focus, but are not likely to get, is a similarly 
faithful examination of the government of Manchester by 
an equally patriotic group of citizens of Moscow ! 

Sir Ernest Simon, who contributes a full half of the vol- 
ume, goes straight for the worst blot on the social picture 
of the Soviet Union, the terribly low standard of housing. 
His acute cross-examination of the Moscow officials, from 
whom he wrested the actual statistics of which he was in 
search, probably shattered a little of the complacency with 
which they are apt to regard their achievements. It is whole- 
some to bring them and their enthusiastic admirers up against 
the fact that the majority of Moscow’s four millions occupy, 
for each family, for living purposes, day and night, only one 
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small room (with only a share of a kitchen, etc.). What 
is worse in British eyes is that they will have to continue 
in this overcrowded condition for some years to come. 
Strive as it may, the Moscow municipality has been, even 
during the past decade, barely keeping pace in the provision 
of new buildings, with the unparalleled increase of its popu- 
lation, which, between 1918 and 1932 more than doubled. 
The highest peak in building construction was reached in 
1932, in which year somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
one hundred thousand people were rehoused. Since then, 
although even larger programmes have each year been 
attempted, they have been only half fulfilled, owing principally 
to the diversion of men and material to the measures of 
national defence by means of which, as it is believed, the 
apprehended attack of Japan was successfully averted. If 
war is still further deferred, the Moscow administrators are 
counting on rehousing the city’s population at the rate of 
200,000 a year. It is not that overcrowding and insanitation 
is, even in Moscow, worse than it was. On the contrary, 
it is today considerably better, so far as concerns nine-tenths 
of the population (and that the poorest section) than it 
was under the Tsar. The steady reduction in the general 
death-rate by at least one-third since 1913, and particularly 
the reduction in the infantile death-rate by one-half in the 
same period, may be cited in confirmation of the housing 
statistics and the popular impression. Nor is the over- 
crowding peculiar to Moscow. ‘There is reported to be a 
similarly low standard of housing in most of the three thous- 
and cities of the U.S.S.R., small or large, whilst in the villages 
it is lower still. 

But though the gregarious Russian seems to have no 
feeling for privacy, and in winter no yearning for ventilation, 
it is useful to measure the result of his standard of housing. 
Here it is now, thanks to Sir Ernest Simon, in black and white 
forall to read. How many of Moscow’s citizens live and sleep 
in how many square metres of floor space ; why they prefer 
blocks of tenements to cottages in the suburbs; by whom 
the blocks ate built, and how they are managed ; what deter- 
mines the rent, and how the tenants are chosen; even how 
the Stakhanovite bricklayer, in Sir Ernest’s presence, with the 
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cordial approval of the trade union secretary who was looking 
on, laid 570 bricks in 10 minutes, regularly doing 20,000 
bricks in his seven-hour day, with the assistance of two girls 
whom he had trained to perform the subsidiary operations. 
It was this perfect passion for productivity among the wage- 
earners themselves, supported by the full-force of the trade 
unions, that seems most full of significance to the observant 
economist. 

The only exception that can fairly be taken to Sir Ernest’s 
severe strictures on Moscow’s insufficiency of housing is that 
of an unduly limited range of comparison. It may well be 
that Moscow compares very unfavourably with the recent 
history of Manchester or London, in the magnitude or the 
tate of its improvement of its people’s housing. But how 
about the populous cities of Scotland and Ireland, and even 
many of the smaller boroughs of England and Wales? 
Is not the fundamental fact about the situation that the English 
standard of housing for the wage-earner’s family, as it has 
lately been imposed on public opinion (say, that of three 
bedrooms and a kitchen living room), is far above what is, even 
today, popularly expected throughout the whole of Eastern 
and South Eastern Europe? We may more justly rejoicethatthe 
Soviet authorities are striving so earnestly to raise the standard 
of living of the Russian people, than look down on them 
from the height that we have in England (and that only in 
the most energetic cities) quite recently attained. What is 
supremely valuable to us in England is when travellers 
describe what they have seen superior to our own doings, 
rather than dwell on the manifold imperfections from which 
the poor foreigners suffer to a greater extent than ourselves. 

Tt would have been useful to the London County Council 
and the Ministry of Health, if not to Manchester, if more 
patticulars had been given of the points of detail in which 
the newest and best of the Moscow blocks of tenements seem 
to excel our English practice—say, with regard to the pro- 
vision of lifts to enable the young children and the infirm 
more easily to get into the open air; or the way in which 
such amenities as electricity, gas, hot water, as well as cold, 
telephone and radio, or one or more of them, are provided 
for each tenement; or of the warm showerbath as a less 
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costly substitute for the fitted immersion bath; or the joint 
arrangements for washing and drying clothes of several 
families; or of the methods by which the drawbacks are 
mitigated ; of the sharing of the entrance lobby and kitchen 
among two or three tenements. There seems still something 
to be learned as to economical ways of providing much 
which the poorest families ought, in the public interest, to 
possess, but which, in our common niggardliness, we con- 
tinue to let them do without. 

A more fundamental question may be asked. The housing 
authorities of England have been pressed by the experts in 
health and sanitation into aiming at rehousing the poorer 
sections of our population as quickly as possible on the 
basis of three bedrooms and a kitchen living room, for the 
normal family. This is involving the exaction of a weekly 
rent frequently exceeding a fourth of the labourer’s wage, 
with (as now appears) the result of lowering his wife’s expend- 
iture on food to such an extent as often to cause positive 
malnutrition of the family. In the Russian cities the rent 
is fixed independently of the cost of building and maintenance 
(and without any ground rent), at a maximum for the wage- 
earner of one-tenth of his wage. Moreover, the disadvantages 
of the scanty floor-space of the Russian dwelling are miti- 
gated by the provision, much more amply than in England, 
of hospital accommodation, créches and nursery schools, 
holiday camps, communal meals for adults as well as children, 
clubs for both sexes, and what not. The choice between 
these alternative ways of dealing with the circumstances 
of Moscow and Manchester respectively, is not so easy as 
the partisans of either imagine. In another chapter of this 
volume, it is suggested that Soviet Communism involves 
the “ liquidation of the discriminating consumer.” Are we 
in England consulting in this matter the labouring consumers, 
who might prefer (as perhaps the Russians do) to discriminate 
against four rooms at one-fourth of their wage, with the con- 
sequent squeeze in the family’s food on the one hand, and, 
on the other, to prefer one or two rooms at only one-tenth 
of their wage with school dinners and club life, and more 
ample food for the family ? And which discrimination should 
we urge them, in the public interest to exercise ? 

When the investigators turned to town planning, they 
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alternated between amazement at the achievement and admir- 
ation of the programme. Here what was apparent was the 
almost boundless opportunity for creating an ideal city ; 
and the courage and ability with which the opportunity 
was being used. The reporter cannot hide the thrill of 
excited amazement with which he contrasts the position of 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, as Leader of the London County 
Council, with that of Mr. Bulganin who stands at Moscow 
in a similar relation to town planning. The latter, it is pointed 
out, has one of the most “ exhiliarating and even exciting 
jobs in the world.” By a decree already passed, on plans 
already prepared, and in full progress, he has “to rebuild 
Moscow during the next ten years with no interest opposing 
him, with the full force of the government of the U.S.S.R. 
and of popular opinion behind him” (p. 233). Looking 
back at the whole length and breadth of his survey, Sir Ernest 
Simon lets himself go, in words which may astonish British 
City and County Councillors. ‘“ What,” he asks, “ will 
the Mossoviet achieve? I believe that they have the best 
constitution yet devised for effective city government ; 
that their leaders are men of integrity, enthusiasm and 
ability ; that the advantages of socialism and of the one- 
patty system for town planning purposes are of overwhelm- 
ing importance. If there should be no great war, if the 
population of Moscow does not exceed five million, if the 
government maintains its present integrity and strength of 
purpose, I believe that at the end of the ten year plan, Moscow 
will be well on the way to being, as regards health, conven- 
ience and amenities of life for the whole body of citizens, 
the best planned great city the world has ever known ” 
(pp. 233/4). 

The second subject, for which we are indebted to Lady 
Simon, is a painstaking survey of the elementary and secondary 
schools of Moscow. This will be intensely interesting 
as well as instructive to all concerned with educational 
administration and school life. The Moscow schools are 
found to be in many ways different from those of Manchester ; 
and here, as with housing, it is the shortcomings that are 
uncovered and dwelt on, with greater emphasis than is given 
to the achievements. This enhances the value of the survey 
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to the Moscow educationists, and may be suggestive also 
to the terribly backward Local Education Authorities in our 
rutal areas. But the Manchester Town Council and the 
London County Council might have found more instructive 
some account of the far-reaching influence on the schools, 
the scholars and the teachers of the fact that seems to the 
English so amazing, of there being absolutely no class distinc- 
tions in the educational provision. At all stages from créche 
to university, children and adolescents of both sexes sit 
side by side, speaking with every accent, coming from homes 
maintained on incomes of widely different amounts, of parents 
of every grade of intellectual attainments and every kind of 
occupation, including the highest placed officials and the 
humblest labourer. What is even more important, there are 
no other schools or colleges for any rich parent to patronise. 
Many people would like to know what are the effects or 
results of this startling innovation of the common school, 
which seems to be pushed much further in the U.S.S.R. 
than ever it was in Scotland, or New England, or than it 
today is in Switzerland or Sweden. This universalism is, of 
course, merely one manifestation of the persistent purpose 
of the Soviet authorities to produce, even within the present 
generation, not merely an educated class, or a cultured 
élite, or even a trained intelligentsia for the service of the 
state; but, genuinely and literally, an educated people— 
a result which no other government in the world has ever 
intended. 

This fundamental purpose of transforming, within a 
single generation, not some sections only, but all the vast 
population of the U.S.S.R., explains a feature of the Moscow 
educational administration which Lady Simon finds as strange 
as objectionable. Inthe Soviet Union, Lady Simon complains, 
neatly everything in the school system is directed and 
governed by the People’s Commissariat of each constituent 
republic (or we should say, by its Cabinet of Ministers) ; 
in the case of Moscow by that of the R.S.F.S.R., which gov- 
ems over 100 millions of people from the Baltic to the 
Pacific. Lady Simon contrasts this centralisation very 
unfavourably with the British freedom of each Local Educa- 
tion Authority to have what schools it chooses, and to spend 
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on them as much (and as little !) as it pleases. It may be ques- 
tioned whether either the formal centralisation in the U.S.S.R. 
or the apparent local autonomy of Britian is in effect, as 
great as Lady Simon suggests. But admitting the contrast, 
is it quite clear, in the different circumstances of the two 
countries, which plan is the better? We, in England, have 
nevet tried to produce an educated people. Our schools 
started as a branch of * rescue work.” We have consequently 
been content to prescribe the barest minimum (and not even 
to enforce that); and to leave it to the local authorities of 
exceptionally enlightened cities and counties to provide a 
little more from time to time (but not too much!). Hence 
the difference between Manchester and London on the one 
hand, and most of the small towns and rural counties on the 
other, is simply prodigious, and the width of the spread is 
scarcely, if at all, diminishing. Thus we pay for our local 
autonomy by the exclusion from any effective education 
of at least half our children. Such a policy in the U.S.S.R. 
would have left the hundred millions of illiterate peasantry 
and backward races hopelessly behind for many generations. 
In order to save the children of the present generation, the 
whole nation had to be lifted up. Nothing short of the cen- 
tralised strength of the people as a whole could have brought, 
within a single decade, some 25 million children to school, 
and to school up to at least 15 plus, whilst in the technical 
college, university and scientific institute students over 18 
are reaching up to a million. Given the purpose of educating 
the whole nation—which has not yet dawned on the British 
governing class—was there any alternative to a centralised 
direction of the schools ? 

In the chapter entitled “ Industry and Finance ” Professor 
Jewkes was set an impossible task. To describe even the 
structural framework of the financial and industrial institutions 
of the U.S.S.R. within the limits of 23 pages, is beyond 
human capacity. Very usefully he has contented himself 
with providing an intelligible background to the special studies 
of the local government of Moscow to which the rest of the 
volume is devoted. Very characteristically, too, he empha- 
sises, in his description of the federal government of the 
U.S.S.R., under which not only such municipalities as Mos- 
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cow, and such giant republics as the R.S.F.S.R. and the 
Ukraine, believe that they enjoy considerable autonomy, 
what seems to him the all penetrating interference of a dictator- 
ship, which appears sometimes as that of Stalin, and sometimes 
as that of Gosplan (the State Planning Commission). What 
puzzles Professor Jewkes is on what considerations, in the 
absence of “a capital market ” and of a “ pricing system,” 
operating with the free competition of profit seekers, Gosplan 
makes its decisions to extend this industry rather than that, 
to erect new factories in one place rather than in another, 
and to put one price rather than another on the commodities 
of which it directs the production. Professor Jewkes seems 
unaware of any ground for taking one course rather than 
another, except that of “price in the market.” Let him 
imagine himself to be the sole proprietor, and therefore 
complete governor, of England. He would want roads 
and bridges, playing fields and hospitals, drains and universities. 
Which would he choose and where would he place them ? 
He (or his Ministers) would have first to decide whether he 
would govern for the benefit of all his people, or for that 
of some sections of them. Either way, it would be necessary 
to calculate or estimate, with regard to all these enterprises, 
not their respective profitableness in the capitalist sense, 
but the respective social utilities of themselves and their 
locations. He would be realistically guided by the volume 
and quality of their several social advantages, to which the 
= ptice in a market of competitive profit seekers would 

e the poorest of indications. Just in this way is the decision 
made in the Soviet Union, not only for hospitals and drainage 
but also for factories and retails shops, works of defence and 
oilfields, and all the thousand and one enterprises of a nation 
rapidly approaching 200 millions of a hundred different 
races. What the consumer freely exercises in his choice of 
how he will expend his wages if he is a wage-earner, or the 
sum in currency for which he finds he can sell the product 
of his own and his partners’ labours in the bazaar, or free 
market. That he can quite effectively “ decide how he will 
spread his expenditure through time” (which Professor 
Jewkes denies at p. 90) is shown by the large temporary 
deposits in the State Savings Bank, which the depositor 
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periodically withdraws at will. That “the discriminating 
consumer in the U.S.S.R. has been liquidated” (p. 91) is 
shown not to be true, by the perpetual waxing and waning 
of the consumers’ purchases of this or that commodity, and 
by the frequent “ selling off” at reduced prices (exactly as 
in capitalist countries) of remnants left on the hands of the 
shops and producing trusts, when the consumers’ demand 
has changed, or has been erroneously forecast. 

The longest chapter in the volume (67 pp.) and that to 
which pride of place is given is a masterly description of 
“ The City Government of Moscow ” by Dr. W. A. Robson. 
The extraordinary complication of this municipal machinery 
almost baffles description with the plenum, ispolkom and 
presidium of its elected council (Mossoviet), and the sections 
and departments through which it works; and the elected 
soviets and sections and bureaus of sections of the 23 reyons 
into which the city is divided, with their departments and 
district trusts, together with the multitudinous co-opted 
“activists” among the citizens who busy themselves in 
supervision and inspection of all the minicipal work in their 
localities. The functions are as numerous and as diverse 
as the structures. It is, indeed, part of the conception 
of local government in the U.S.S.R., that each local body 
may and should carry out, within its own area, many of the 
functions and powers of the bodies in the official hierarchy 
superior to itself. Hence the Moscow municipality, besides 
doing its specifically municipal business, acts as the executive 
for many of the functions and departments both of the 
R.S.F.S.R. (the constituent republic within which it is 
situated) and of the U.S.S.R. (the federal government) 
itself. At the same time it has to control and direct the 
bodies beneath it (those of the 23 reyons, or municipal wards). 
It has its own water and gas supply (but that of electricity 1s 
directly administered by the federal government) and tram- 
ways, housing and townplanning, paving, lighting and 
cleansing. It has also many minor manufactures, and a large 
part of the retailing. It administers its force of “ militiamen ” 
(the word police is avoided in the U.S.S.R., as evoking 
disagreeable memories). 

Amid all these complications and peculiarities, Dr. Robson 
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moves freely, and is accordingly able to describe clearly. 
No such lucid, interesting and complete account of the 
organisation of Moscow has before appeared. 

Let us note a few of the interesting details on which 
Dr. Robson throws light. He devotes five whole pages to a 
unique experiment in democratic control, namely the 
extraordinary volume and particularly of the “ Instructions ” 
which the electors at large impose on their representatives 
at each election, on which the representatives are required to 
report periodically to their electorates. It appears that more 
than half of these instructions actually get carried out, 
whilst as to most of the remainder it can be said that some- 
thing has been done towards the object aimed at. 

A second feature, in which the Moscow City Council is 
unique among the municipalities of the world, is the extent 
to which it has developed something corresponding to the 
British Cabinet of Ministers, corporately deciding policy and 
individually controlling the several departments which have 
to carry itout. “ The presidium,” he says (p. 14), “ resembles 
a cabinet of ministers on the English model more closely 
than it does any feature of British municipal institutions...... 
There is the same kind of responsibility to the elected assembly, 
a similar concentration of power, the same opportunity 
for energetic leadership and closely co-ordinated action, which 
is found in the British Cabinet system.” 

Dr. Robson does not fail to notice the shortcomings and 
weaknesses of Moscow government. He denounces the 
fanaticisin, by which its members are afflicted ; the intolerance 
towards anyone guilty of deviation from the “ General Line ” ; 
their almost complete ignorance of the experience and the 
condition of other great cities of the world, and, with all their 
worship of physical and biological science, their complete 
ignoring of the social sciences outside the writings of Marx, 
Engels and Lenin. But Dr. Robson can sum up as follows 
(p. 66): “ The Soviet Union has evolved a system of local 
government...... which embodies all the requirements neces- 
sary for a high degree of efficiency. There is a well-articulated 
and closely knit organisation which combines in a remarkable 
degree the advantages of concentrated power and leadership 
in a small group of executive chiefs with the benefits of 
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widespread popular participation in the subordinate parts 
of the administration. The methods by which responsibility, 
decentralisation, and multiformity have been obtained are 
at once novel and successful. The relations between the 
city soviet of Moscow and the minor authorities in charge of 
the districts seem to me almost ideal, and incomparably 
superior to those existing in London, Paris or New York. 
The relation “etween the Mossoviet and the higher author- 
ities are theoretically attractive in a society where great 
government activity is called for. The practical working of 
these relationships varies between the different services and 
makes a common judgment difficult. It appears most 
satisfactory in regard to public health, and least satisfactory 
in regard to education, which is excessively centralised.” 

Altogether a singularly penetrating and discriminatively 
critical account of Moscow in the making, which becomes at 
once indispensable to every serious student either of muni- 
cipal institutions or of the Soviet Union. 

SIDNEY WEBB. 


Tue Destiny OF FRANCE. By ALEXANDER WERTH. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 414 pp. tos. 6d. 1937) 


THE FRENCH WAR MACHINE. By SHELBY CuLLoM Davis. 
(George Allen tC» Unwin. 221 pp. 85. 6d. 1937) 


R. WERTH has written a brilliant, witty and 
Ml ies=* survey of the political struggle now 

taking place in France. While his sympathies 

are with the Popular Front, he retains a 
complete freedom of criticism. His book contains many 
striking details on recent events such as the last electoral 
campaign and the strikes of May-June, 1936. But it also 
provides a clear and fair discussion of the reforms undertaken 
by the Blum Cabinet. 

Although his main object is to describe the tendencies 
of the present government, he rightly devotes half the volume 
to the preceding period. Successive chapters deal with the 
abortive attempt to form a Cartel government in 1932, 
with the causes and results of February 6, 1934, M. Doumer- 
gue’s interlude and above all with the Laval era. The strength 
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of the popular movement which now carries with it “ the 
destiny of France” cannot be properly estimated without 
keeping in mind both the failure of a Left coalition to pull 
the country through the opening stages of the world crisis 
and that of the Right parties to find a way out of its increasing 
difficulties. But I doubt whether he was right to add an intro- 
ducing chapter which summarises the whole post-war period 
in the form of a “non-stop” review. It leads to the con- 
clusion that France was all the time following a blind alley 
and the reader should at least be warned that Frenchmen 
ate at present by no means prepared to share such a view. 

The constitutional reforms advocated by M. Doumergue 
in 1934 are bitterly criticised. Mr Werth well shows that they 
were not accurately described as being borrowed from 
England and regards them as calculated to favour the 
ambitions of the Fascist Leagues. This may be true of M. 
Doumergue’s policy in the later part of 1934. But during 
the previous months there existed in the country a general 
desire for some changes at least in the working of the French 
constitution. M. Doumergue’s worst mistake was to miss 
such a god-sent opportunity. 

Again I do not object to the author’s appreciation of M. 
Laval’s career. The way he played with the renewed activities 
of the Croix de Feu and with the issues raised at Geneva 
produced in France a widespread feeling of insecurity and 
discontent which is here well analysed. However the reader 
is not led to understand the importance of the financial effort 
made by the Laval Cabinet. The process of deflation under- 
taken without facing the problem of a possible devaluation 
was not followed by any reduction in the cost of living. 
But many Frenchmen do believe that it did nevertheless 
prepare the way for a subsequent recovery of trade. 

The volume provides much information on the activities 
of the Communists during and after February 6, 1934. But 
I doubt whether the reader will grasp the many reasons 
that led to the formation of a “ rassemblement populaire.” 
The instructive discussions followed for two years between 
Socialists and Communists, the circumstances under which 
the two Trade Union Councils joined hands are not on the 
whole properly explained. While the story of the Fascist 
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Leagues, here and in Mr. Werth’s previous volume, is well 
told, the problem raised by the growth and evolution of 
French Communism has been partly overlooked. The views 
expressed by Frenchmen on the subject are extraordinarily 
confusing ; but they exercise nevertheless an enormous 
influence on their mind. 

The grievances of all social classes, the spontaneous 
movement of discontent and hope which has swept the country 
are indeed well understood. The successful appeal made 
to the democratic spirit of France to fight a new aristocracy 
of wealth could have been placed more to the front. Mr. 
Werth does not seem to have fully realised its importance 
because of his severe appreciation of the part played by 
Radicalism in French politics. The present divisions of the 
Radical Party make it hard to remember that Radicalism 
remains the political and social party which suits best the 
French democrats. 

Mr. Werth is fully aware of the influence which conditions 
in Europe have on “ the destiny of France ” and many French- 
men will support his view as to the reaction of public opinion 
on Match 7, 1936. However, the reader must not fail to 
see the dangerous responsibilities which the French Cabinet 
at that time had to shoulder and the influence which Britain’s 
attitude had on its fateful decision. On the whole Mr. 
Werth has succeeded in presenting a large amount of accurate 
information in the form of a narrative which often makes 
fascinating reading. 

A Frenchman will welcome Mr. Davis’s interest in 
“the study of potential allies” and his attempt “to give a 
picture of what security seemed like to the various govern- 
ments of France.” He describes the efforts made to solve 
France’s manpower problem by increasing the birth-rate, 
by altering the length of service, and by calling upon the 
resources of the colonies. On staff plans, the influence of 
new weapons, air and naval development the reader is given 
precise and reliable information. The author does justice to 
French efforts towards disarmament but fears that France 
will soon reluctantly be compelled to accept a disastrous 
rearmament by restoring the old law of a three years’ service. 

Paut VAUCHER. 
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Japan’s Feer or Cray. By Frepa Utter. (Faber. 155.) 


MILITARISM AND ForeIGN Poticy IN Japan. By E. E. N. 
Causton. (Allen ¢ Unwin. 75. 6d.) 


HE Nazi-Japanese Alliance against Communism and 
the U.S.S.R., Japan’s feverish war-preparations, the 


steady pursuit of her policy of aggression in China, 
and the periodical assassinations of Cabinet Ministets 
by Army Officers, force even our distracted Western world to 
pay attention to the Far East. These two books set out to 
make Western public opinion understand why it is that 
Japan has embarked on a policy of militarism and aggression. 

Mr. Causton explains that his book was an essay to 
fulfil a requirement for the degree of Master of Arts at Yale 
University, U.S.A. His work displays the virtues and defects 
of American scholarship of this order. On the side of virtue 
it is a conscientious and thorough compilation of facts, with 
much quoting of sources. The defect is naiveté and super- 
ficiality when it comes to analysing, i.e., using thought to 
extract a meaning from, the facts. 

Mr. Causton’s object, he says, is to analyse the causes 
and effects of the influence which the Army and Navy in 
Japan exert upon the country’s government and foreign 
policy. He sets about this task in a series of chapters. The 
first explains the survival of feudal and militarist traditions 
as largely due to the teaching of “‘ Bushido,” Zen Buddhism, 
and Shinto. In Chapter II, the absence of democracy in Japan 
is explained as a result of the defects of the Japanese Con- 
stitution. “ There can, infact, be no denial that the Constitution 
was framed without any idea of instituting democratic control, 
which was the antithesis of the Emperor’s power. The 
Constitution, therefore, stipulated none of those democratic 
powers which have played so important a part in democratic 
control in Great Britain. The checks and balances of the 
American Constitution were absent.” 

Every chapter is packed with sensational discoveries of 
this sort. There is a great deal of information about the 
Constitution, the peculiar position and practices of the Army 
and Navy, the events of 1931 and since. But Mr. Causton’s 
attempts to explain the causes of the phenomena he describes 
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are little more than an essay in tautology, as in the examples 
given of his “ explanations” of why feudal and militarist 
traditions have survived and why there is no democracy in 
Japan. That is because he is apparently innocent of any 
understanding of any connection between social and economic 
conditions and political events. He even manages to describe 
the events of 1931 without any reference to the social and 
economic strains set up by the world depression, although 
they were the fons et origo of the Manchurian outbreak and its 
aftermath. Even when he does stumble on social and 
economic facts he does not realise their significance. Thus, 
in several passages he mentions the rise in the Army of a 
lower middle class and small landowner group of officers, 
with General Araki at their head, and the passionate hatred 
of this group for the big industrialists and bankers. And 
yet, on p. 174, he observes that it is difficult to understand 
why the Army in appealing for public support not only laid 
stress on the national emergency but also upon “ the respon- 
sibility of the capitalists for the existing economic and 
financial troubles.” He cannot understand the contradiction 
between the Army’s professions of anti-capitalist and pro- 
peasant feeling and its demands for vast military appropria- 
tions, which inevitably and automatically cut down the funds 
available for farm telief. 

If Mr. Causton had been familiar with the economic 
origins, class-composition, and social demagogy of Fascism, 
he surely would have recognised and understood its Japanese 
variant. The curious thing is that he appends references 
passim to O. Tanin’s and E. Yohan’s “ Militarism and 
Fascism in Japan,” which contains a masterly analysis, 
supported by a wealth of evidence, of precisely the social 
and economic facts which Mr. Causton either finds unin- 
telligible or ignores, although they supply the key to the 
aspects of Japanese policy which he purports, but fails, to 
explain. 

Miss Freda Utley’s “ Japan’s Feet of Clay ” is a work of 
a wholly different order. Anyone who wants to understand 
what is happening in Japan today and what that distressful 
country is likely to do next, ought to buy this book and read 
it from cover to cover. It is indeed of first-class importance 
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for all who wish to understand some of the major forces 
that are shaping the future of civilisation before our eyes. 

In chapter after chapter of brilliantly marshalled and 
overwhelmingly detailed facts, Miss Utley lays bare Japan’s 
poverty in raw materials and dependence on foreign trade ; 
the primitive organisation and undet-capitalisation of most 
of her industry and nearly all her agriculture; the extra- 
ordinary way in which the remains of a feudal economic and 
social structure have been blended with an ultra-modern 
concentration of financial and industrial power, and how 
the result has been to exaggerate and intensify all the evils 
and contradictions of capitalism. A beautifully clear analysis 
shows how the whole of Japan’s economic life is based on 
agriculture, and how the Japanese peasantry live in a state of 
chronic land-hunger, debt, and semi-starvation, rising at 
times to stark famine. A striking historical survey shows the 
“fundamental causes of the diseased structure of Japan’s 
national economy ” and the social and economic foundations 
of Japan’s “ despotism and the absence of civil rights and 
liberties.” 

A chapter on “the imminence of social revolution ” 
makes out a strong case for its opening statement (p. 288) 
that: ‘ The extreme misery and discontent of the peasantry, 
the obstacles which the feudal survivals place in the way 
of the accumulation of capital and of a healthy development 
of a middle class, the restricted home market, the savage 
repression of the working class and of all socialist and even 
liberal opinion, the revolutionary spirit and activities of the 
“intelligentsia,” the revolutionary ferment amongst the 
enormous class of artisans, small industrialists and traders, 
the lack of all political and social liberties, the autocratic 
powers of the monarchy and its bureaucracy, the petty and 
all-pervading tyranny of the police, the widespread corruption 
amongst the ruling class and throughout the whole as- 
ministrative apparatus—all these and many other features 
of present-day Japan recall those of Tsarist Russia. Large 
as Japan’s army may be, and loyal as the Japanese proclaim it, 
successful as Japan’s expansion in Asia has been until now, 
zealously as the devotion of the mass of the people to the 
Mikado may be proclaimed, Japan is actually as politically 
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and socially unstable and as near to revolution as was the old 
Russia.’ 

A final chapter on “Food, Armaments, Morale and 
Finance ” gives ample support for the view, held by most of 
those who really know the situation in the Far East, that 
Japan could not and would not have defied League economic 
sanctions applied with the help of the U.S.A. in 1932. 
Former Secretary of State Stimson’s recent book supports 
the view that this co-operation could have been secured if the 
British Government had wanted it. But our “ National ” 
Government were more afraid of the consequences to 
capitalism of a revolution in Japan than they were of the 
consequences to the League and to world peace of givin 
Japanese Imperialism its head in China. We could have had a 
successful Disarmament Conference and a secure world 
peace, guaranteed by a strong collective system enjoying 
American support, if our Tory rulers in 1931-1932 had not 
chosen to default on their treaty obligations and to connive 
at aggression. But they did, and as a result, as the Chinese 
Ambassador in London, Mr. Quo Tai Chi, observed to the 
League Assembly, the Far Eastern skies are now dark with 
chickens coming home to roost. The Abyssinian and Spanish 
betrayals and the sabotage of the Disarmament Conference, 
have since filled the Western skies with even grislier birds of 
a feather. But the dirtier their record, the more shining is 
the self-righteousness of out rulers, and the more disastrous 
the consequences of their policy, the more unshakable their 
conviction that they alone can save the country. When 
they break treaties and outrage mercy, justice, and the honour 
of the British people, they plead “ realism.” When their 
crimes tutn out to be blunders, they do not perceive that 
honesty would have been the best policy, nor do they realis- 
tically abide by the test of the results of what they have done. 
On the contraty, they fall back on a kind of post-mortem 
idealism, and plead their good intentions as the excuse for 
their failure to arrest the drift to war which their cynical 
travesty of realism did so much to start. 

** EURASIAN ” 
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A HunprepD YEARS OF ENGLISH GOVERNMENT. Jy K. B. 
SMELLIE. (Duckworth. 155.) 


HE purpose of this book is to show how, since 1832, 
intellectual and religious movements, and economic 


developments have influenced the organisation of 

politics; and how the changes in the organisation 
of politics have transformed the machinery of administration. 
Mr. Smellie divides the hundred years under review into 
three periods, 1832-1870, 1870-1914, 1918 onwards, and an 
interregnum, 1914-1918. Each of the three periods is dis- 
cussed in three chapters, dealing respectively with the State 
and Society, Government and Parties, and the Machinery of 
Administration. One chapter deals with the war, outlining 
the governmental problems which it raised, the efforts which 
were made to surmount them, and innovations made while 
it lasted, some of which, like the Cabinet Secretariat and the 
consequent change in the Cabinet’s method of business, 
have become permanent. But Mr. Smellie is concerned to 
emphasise the difference between the problems of war, when 
all efforts are concentrated on a single well-defined object, 
and those of peace, when a democratic government has to 
decide what aims it is to pursue before it can decide how to 
attain them. 

The demarcations which Mr. Smellie adopts are significant: 
the first two periods end with a continental war. With com- 
mendable courage he has taken all public affairs as his province 
and each of the chapters dealing with the State and Society, ex- 
cept, curiously, the last, includes a very able summary 
of foreign policy. 1870 was the year not only of Sedan but 
also of Forster’s Education Act and Mr. Smellie shows a 
relation between them. 1832-1870 was a period of govern- 
ment by the aristocracy for the upper middle classes ; after 
the repeal of the Corn Laws the latter were politically a spent 
force, and the creative work which was done thereafter was 
only the adaptation of the machinery of government to upper 
middle-class requirements. A career open to their sons’ 
talents was one of these: hence the substitution of competi- 
tion by examination for patronage in the Civil Service. The 
upper middle-classes lived in towns, and were liable to 
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infection with the diseases of the poor: hence the germs of 
a policy of public health. But they did not believe in spending 
their money on educating their inferiors: hence it required 
the pressure of the new classes of voters to be aggravated 
by the jolt of Prussian hegemony before real progress in 
public education could be made. 

The Reform Act of 1867 dealt /aissez faire, as a rule of 
universal application, its death blow. From 1870 to 1914 
the State had two main tasks: to “hold the ring” where 
there was reason to believe that the free play of individual 
choice and judgment would be of benefit to society; “to 
discover administrative methods for the production and 
control of necessary and possible things not produced by 
the free play of individual choice and judgment in the market.” 
After the war the main problem was to reconcile the need for 
expert government with the inevitability of mass propaganda, 
and to adjust the relations not only of the politician with the 
expert administrator, but also of each with the technician. 
1832 destroyed Clarendon’s “ balance of the Constitution ” ; 
today we are ruled by a Cabinet dictatorship. 

Such, in the broadest outline, is the background against 
which Mr. Smellie sets the most interesting, because the most 
concrete, part of the book. The background, particularly 
in so far as it covers the post-war years, some will find not 
wholly satisfactory. But the study of the machinery of 
administration is a masterpiece of selection, condensation and 
clarification. Mr. Smellie has a fine historical sense: he 
is anxious that we should understand even where we cannot 
presently venerate, and he explains, as well as exposes, the 
defects and inconsistencies in our administrative system. 
It would be invidious to select any part of this study for 
especial praise, but the excellent account of the strange, 
eventful history of the War Office is of particular topical 
interest. 

The book will be of interest to the specialist for its method. 
The general reader will find it a most stimulating introduction 
to the study of administration. But it is marred by a number 
of mistakes, small in themselves, extremely irritating in 
the aggregate. The punctuation of sentences is often bad, 
their structure sometimes clumsy. Verbal errors abound, 
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and there are also a number of errors in dates and figures. 
Campbell-Bannerman is said to have been marked out for 
the leadership of the Liberal Party from 1908 : the year of his 
death. After the statement that the standard rate of income 
tax in 1932-33 was 5s., and the maximum figure of surtax 
8s. 3d. we are informed that the taxpayer in 1933 “ might pay 
as much as 2s. 3d.” It is also most aggravating to have to go 
to the end of the chapter in order to look at a reference, 
instead of seeing it at the foot of the page. The book should 
never have been allowed, either by the author or the 
publishers, to go to press in its present form. We can only 
hope that the public will not be deterred. “ Easy writing 
makes damned hard reading,” but Mr. Smellie, if sometimes 
careless, is generally clear and frequently entertaining. 
W. T. WELts. 


THE PEACE SETTLEMENT IN THE GERMAN-POLISH BORDER- 
LANDS; A STUDY OF CONDITIONS TODAY IN THE PRE- 
War PrusstAN PROVINCES OF East AND WEstT Prussia. 
By Ian F. D. Morrow, assisted by L. M. SrevEKING. 
(Oxford University Press and Milford. 1936. Pp. xiv 
+558. 255.) 


HIS is a heavy but good book, published under the 
| auspices of Chatham House. British eyes have been 


curiously slow to focus Poland. The country itself 

and its history, literature and language are discreditably 
little known among us. The more familiar Germans, there- 
fore, have always had a great advantage in the contest for the 
support of British opinion in German-Polish controversies. 
And, on the whole, British sympathies have certainly lain, 
even among telatively well-informed persons, on the German 
rather than the Polish side. Probably since 1933 there has 
been some change in this emotional attitude. But not because 
of a better knowledge of Poland or a better understanding 
of the Polish case. Too many Englishmen are still Westerners 
in Europe. Like Mr. Eden in his surveys of our foreign 
relations, they do not travel beyond Germany in their east- 
ward journey. Yet Poland, both actually and potentially, 
holds a key position in Europe. 
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Mr. Morrow’s book is objective and, within its limits, 
very complete. Unfortunately, however, he omits Upper 
Silesia and Poznania, which fall within his main title, though 
he includes Memel, which does not. But on “ the Corridor,” 
Danzig and East Prussia he is exhaustive. 

The present German-Polish frontiers are practically the 
same as they were from 1651 to the Partitions, and not ve 
different from those which were established in the middle of 
the fifteenth century. And the present status of Danzig 
closely resembles that which prevailed from 1454 for nearly 
three hundred and fifty years, and again for a short period 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The “ Corridor” is a tendencious title for the northern 
part of the province of Pomorze or North-West Poland. 
Its common use represents a victory for German over Polish 
propagandists. It carries a suggestion of something artificial, 
inherently unnatural and unjust. ‘“ No one,” as Mr. Morrow 
observes, “‘ refers to the American Panama Canal Zone as 
‘the American Corridor,’ or to British Columbia as a ‘ Cana- 
dian Corridor’ separating the American State of Alaska 
from the United States.” Yet the population of Pomorze 
is 90 per cent. Polish and only 10 per cent. German, and before 
1914 it habitually elected Polish Nationalist deputies to the 
German Reichstag. The present population is about 1} 
millions with a high rate of natural increase, while the growth 
of Gdynia causes a steady immigration of Poles into the area. 

Mr. Morrow shows that there are now no tangible German 
grievances regarding transit of persons and goods between 
East Prussia and the rest of Germany, and adds that “ the fact 
that the Reichswehr has been able to hold its annual man- 
oeuvres in East Prussia without any difficulty shows that 
military traffic across ‘the Corridor’ works smoothly and 
without incident. 

If North Pomorze is a ‘‘ Corridor,” East Prussia is an 
island, or enclave, surrounded on all sides by Polish and 
Lithuanian populations. Those who dislike untidy looking 
frontiers should consider the alternatives. And here the 
two alternatives, either of which would make a tidier map, the 
cession of Pomorze to Germany, or of East Prussia to Poland, 
would both be equally unjust to the population to be ceded. 
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The population of East Prussia is 2} millions, and is 
increasing very slowly, the highest rate of natural increase 
being among the Polish minority which is larger proportion- 
ately than the German minority in Pomorze. The present 
frontiers of East Prussia were determined after pebiscites 
in 1920 in the districts of Marienwerder and Allenstein, 
both of which contain a Polish element in the population. 
Both these plebiscites resulted in an overwhelming majority 
for Germany, but Mr. Morrow does not mention the fact 
that they were taken at the moment when the Soviet Armies 
wete rapidly advancing on Warsaw. This was not a moment 
when prudent peasants would vote Polish ! 

East Prussia has for many years been a source of emigra- 
tion to the rest of Germany. Mr. Morrow gives a very good 
account of agricultural and economic conditions in this 
province, and of the growth of agrarian indebtedness. He 
concludes that “the German contention that the creation 
of ‘ the Corridor’ has been responsible for agrarian distress 
and indebtedness in Eastern Germany is unsupported by the 
facts,” and that “‘ the importance of the ‘ Corridor’ problem 
in German political life has been mainly due to the fact that 
the chief sufferers in an economic sense as a result of the 
* Corridor’s ’ existence, have been the East Elbian Junkers.” 
This also furnishes the clue to the fall of Briining and 
Schleicher, the first arrival of Hitler in power and the sub- 
sequent conduct of Hindenburg. 

Danzig has always depended, and must depend, on its trade 
with the Polish hinterland. But “a natural consequence,” 
says Mr. Mortow, “of the paramount German influence, 
coupied with the lack of local patriotism, has been that the 
Free City has often pursucd a policy towards Poland that 
was incompatible with its true economic interest.” 

Most notably in the case of the munitions strike in 1920, 
which the Poles, at war with Soviet Russia, regarded as a 
stab in the back. In that hour the project of Gdynia was 
born. “There can indeed be few ports in the world,” 
says Mr. Morrow, “of which it can be said that they have 
developed in a single decade from a fishing village of a few 
hundred inhabitants into a harbour that cleared more than 
five million net registered tons of shipping in 1932. The 
energy and enthusiasm displayed by the Polish nation in this 
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great undertaking compel admiration.” Poland could now, 
pethaps, afford to let Danzig go back to the Reich—and starve. 
But for those who know and love that beautiful old city, 
this is a hateful solution. Sir Richard Haking, one of the 
most successful of the League’s High Commissioners in 
Danzig, a few years after the war expressed the opinion that, 
“if Danzig had been given out and out to Poland before 
Germany had recovered from the first shock of her defeat 
and of her political upheaval, the situation would not have 
been so bad and in time would have been accepted.” 

This was the original proposal made by the Polish Com- 
mission of the Peace Conference. It was modified through 
the influence of Mr. Lloyd George. Had it been accepted, 
there would today be no Gdynia, and Danzig would be much 
larger and more prosperous, but substantially Polonised. 

From Danzig Mr. Morrow passes to Memel, and relates 
in detail its unhappy history since the war. If only German 
good faith could be trusted, the obvious solution here, as 
part of a general European appeasement, would be that the 
town and port of Memel with its immediate surroundings 
should revert to the Reich, with free zones in the port for 
Lithuanian, Polish and probably also for Soviet trade, and 
that the rest of the present “ Memel Territory ” should be 
part of Lithuania. But even such a small item of peaceful 
treaty revision is difficult to contemplate in the present atmos- 
phere of Europe. 

In a final chapter Mr. Morrow refers to the German- 
Polish ten-year pact of non-aggression concluded in January, 
1934. “A veil has for two years been drawn over the so- 
called ‘ Corridor.’ Its existence is never referred to in the 
German—and therefore in the world—press. Passengers 
and goods traffic cross and recross the ‘ Corridor’ without 
let or hindrance. Indeed its presence seems to have been 
so completely forgotten in the midst of other more immediate 
concerns that a reader might justifiably ask the question, 
‘ Why were there so many complaints of its existence before 
1933 and none afterwards?’ A further legitimate question 
would be, ‘ Were these complaints warranted in view of their 
total cessation ?””” This book should be read by every serious 
student of the complexities of modern Europe. 

HucGuH DAtron. 
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SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1935. By ARNOLD 
J. ToynsEE, assisted by V. M. BouttER. Two volumes. 
(Oxford Press ¢» Milford. Vol. I 18s., Vol. II 215.) 


national affairs which he writes for the Royal Institute 

of International Affairs is even more remarkable than 
usual. In the first place it is two volumes instead of 

one. In the second, it is, if possible, even more interesting 
and readable than usual. It is an extraordinary feat to make 
an account of the foreign affairs of a single year at once so 
detailed and so readable. There are ovet 1,000 pages in these 
two volumes, and they contain a minute record of events, many 
of which are not in themselves of much interest, yet it is 
literally true that the present reviewer several times “ could 
not put the book down.” Perhaps the main reason for this 
is that the writer contrives to make the reader see the world 
events of 1935 stage themselves as a kind of cosmic tragedy 
in which nemesis and sin and the Eumenides drive the nations 
of Europe to destruction, while in the background absurd 
manikins like Mussolini and Hitler gestulate grotesquely. 
The second and larger of the two volumes deals exclusively 
with the Italian attack upon and conquest of Abyssinia, so 
that it covers not only 1935, but the first nine months of 
1936. The first volume covers in two parts the affairs of 
Europe and the Far East, and in a third part deals with two 
phases of the world’s economic problem. The close inter- 
connection of foreign affairs in every part of the world is 
shown by the fact that the first volume again and again throws 
light upon the second. Thus the negotiations for an East 
European Pact, the Franco-Italian agreement of January 
1935, the German law introducing conscription in March, 
the signing of the Franco-Soviet agreement in May, the Anglo- 
German naval agreement of June are all seen to lead, inextric- 
ably and almost inevitably, to the Italian invasion of Abys- 
sinia in October and the attitude of Great Britain and France, 
which in its turn led to the destruction of the League. Again, 
one of the sections in the third part of the first volume, 
devoted to world economic affairs and contributed by Mr. 
H. V. Hodson, is directly connected with the Abyssinian 
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question, for it deals with the problem of raw materials, and 
therefore with one of the reasons given by Italy for her 
conquest of Abyssinia. 

As Professor Toynbee himself points out, the events with 
which he deals, particularly in the second volume, are more 
“ controversial ” than those which he usually has to recount 
and explain in these surveys. To write about them impartially 
and intelligently is impossible, for no intelligent man can 
afford not to decide on which side of the line he stands in 
this international controversy. Professor Toynbee has made 
his decision and never attempts to conceal it. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 


UNDER Moscow Sxres. By Maurice Hinpus. (736 pp. 
Gollancz. 105. 6d.) 


T is unusual to review works of fiction in The Political 
[eer An exception is made in the present instance 

because of the interest of comparing Mr. Hindus’s 

remarkable novel with the article by Mr. Krilenko 
appearing elsewhere in this issue. Both deal with sexual 
relations and the family under Soviet communism. Both 
contain a mixture of fact and fiction, though doubtless in 
different proportions. Both are concerned with the problem 
of adjusting the personal relations of men and women to the 
economic and social environment created by the Russian 
revolution. There the likeness ends and the differences 
begin. First comes the difference between the general and 
the particular. Mr. Krilenko states his dogmatic thesis in 
general Marxian terms and illustrates it by individual cases, 
Mr. Hindus concentrates primarily on particular persons 
and refers to general considerations only in order to show 
how those lives, which are presumably typical, are affected 
by social and economic forces operating throughout the whole 
Soviet Union. 

There is also a second and much more profound divergence 
between the point of view of the Commissar and that of the 
novelist. Mr. Krilenko declares that “ capitalist social rela- 
tionships prevented the love instinct from becoming the 
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only stimulus to marriage.” Mr. Hindus shows that the new 
social relationships in the Soviet Union can in their own way 
no less effectively prevent the love instinct from becoming 
the only stimulus to marriage. Of this possibility, Mr. 
Krilenko appears to have no inkling. 

The scene of Mr. Hindus’s book is an apartment block 
in Moscow known as the House of Destiny. In it are living 
a varied collection of persons ranging from koolaks engaged 
in illegal trading operations to Andrey Belov, an energetic 
and able Bolshevik industrial leader, and his wife Anna, who is 
engaged in social welfare work at a factory. Into the House 
of Destiny there drifts a visitor from America, Bernard 
Blackman, the grandson of a former revolutionary Russian 
exile who went to the U.S.A. and became a prosperous man 
of business in the Middle West. Anna and Andrey are living 
happily together with their child until Bernard and Anna 
fall passionately in love with one another. Anna divorces 
Andrey and Bernard endeavours to persuade her to marry 
him. But this means leaving Russia and relinquishing her 
share in the task of building up the new society ; and faced 
with this choice Anna discovers that love is not enough. 

Andrey has suffered unspeakable misery through the 
break-up of his marriage and the loss of his child; and at 
the moment of his deepest anguish and mortification the 
dogmas of the revolution concerning women’s freedom 
become utterly remote from his feelings and behaviour. Ultim- 
ately he marries Yelena, the daughter of a koolak who for 
that reason alone had become a virtual outcast from society 
and unable to marry the man she loves, who himself had sunk 
to the lowest dregs for a similar reason. Yelena is loved by 
Petya, a young komsommol who, in turn, had found that his 
deepest emotions were in conflict with the iron discipline 
imposed by the komsommols and the inflexible assumptions 
of Bolshevik theory. 

Under Moscow Skies is both a work of art of high merit 
and a sociological document of great significance. Mr. 
Hindus is neither “for” not “ against ” Soviet communism. 
His book is primarily a work of comprehension ; and it is 
almost incidentally that it reveals the accomplishments and 
destructiveness of the revolution. Only a writer of Russian 
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extraction could have penetrated so deeply into the Russian 
character. Mr. Hindus’s moving and vivid pages bear the 
authentic stamp of truth. He stands in the tradition of the 
great Russian novelists. 


Mr. KEYNES AND THE LABOUR MOvEMENT. By A. L. Rowse. 
(Macmillan & Co. G8 pp. 25. 6d.) 


R. J. M. KEYNES (born 1883) and Mr. A. L. 
Wee (born 1902) can each be described as being 

among the foremost intellectuals of their respective 

generations. So when one of them writes a book 
on the subject of the other, it is bound to make interesting 
reading. As The Times said of Mr. Keynes’ General Theory 
of Employment, Interest and Money, the reader confining 
himself to passages of general interest alone, will obtain 
more for his five shillings than by reading the whole of a 
good many more expensive books. In Mr. Rowse’s book 
there are no passages which are not of general interest, and 
the book provides the most readable half-crown’s worth 
that we have seen for some time. 

The two dullest products of the nineteenth century were 
the doctrine of Laisser-faire and orthodox Marxism. Nomin- 
ally speaking, Mr. Keynes has in the past adhered to the 
former, Mr. Rowse to the latter. But, in the course of the 
last ten years, Mr. Keynes’ mind has been gradually rejecting 
the tenets of Laisser-faire, while Mr. Rowse’s Marxism has 
always been of the eclectic kind, allowing him to believe 
also in the maintenance of the colonial Empire, the gold 
standard, bilateral trade agreements and a number of other 
political proposals more usually associated with conservatism 
than with Marxism. Now, in the present situation of the 
world, and having carefully studied the proposals of Mr. 
Keynes’ General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money, 
Mr. Rowse moves forward to a subtle, brilliant and un- 
expected synthesis. The economic views embodied in 
policies which the Labour Party, without formal guidance, 
has put forward during the last twenty years, are, Mr. Rowse 
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claims, in agreement with those now proposed by Mr. Keynes 
and justified by up-to-date economic theory. And Mr. Rowse 
is right. 

He opens with a brilliantly malicious yet constructive 
account of the state of economic thought at the present time, 
and the trend among economists “‘ away from the real wotld 
of economic affairs, led by what might be described as the 
London School ” (since the retirement of Professor Cannan ; 
but the real villains of the piece are the Viennese School). 
Mr. Rowse trounces the excessive deductivism and theorisa- 
tion of present-day economists and their inability to reach 
conclusions applicable, or even of interest, to the real world, 
and is struck as the reader cannot fail to be struck by the 
contrast, of the more scientific and factual, less pretentious 
basis of Mr. Keynes’s work. 

Mr. Rowse deals in turn with five fundamental issues 
of policy on which the Labour Party and the Trade Unions 
have taken their stand during the past fifteen years, and 
shows how their attitude was abundantly justified in the 
light of the economic facts which Mr. Keynes puts forward. 
The first is tesistance to wage reductions, in which field the 
Trade Unions have put up a stubborn and on the whole 
successful resistance since 1925. The second was the 
opposition to the restoration of the gold standard in 1925, 
and the demand for its abandonment in 1931. On this point, 
the Labour Party and Trade Unions were certainly not 
unanimous, but most of those who are now influential 
leaders of opinion in the Labour Movement had formed a 
correct judgment on this subject in 1931. This cannot be 
said of anyone in the other political parties. 

The third point of policy is described by Mr. Rowse as 
an understanding of the necessity “to look to effective 
demand to keep up employment.” This comprehends 
not only wage policy, but also the payment of a generous 
scale of unemployment benefit, and the provision of public 
works, rather than relying on any self-regulatory action of 
the economic system to provide employment. The two 
remaining matters of policy are the necessity of lowering 
interest rates and of diminishing the claim of the rentier upon 
the community’s resources, and the need for the extension 
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of public control over banking and investment on economic 
as well as social grounds. Jn Mr. Rowse’s last page he sums 
it up as “a complete justification, on the best theoretical 
gtounds, for a practical and moderate English Socialism.” 
CoLtn CLARK 


THE Britis Crvit Servant. By ELEVEN Autuors. Edited 
by Wiiitam A. Rosson. 254 pp. (Allen and Unwin. 
75. 6d.) 


T may be remembered that the issue of the Political 
Quarterly for April-June, 1936, contained a series of 
articles devoted to various aspects of the personnel side of 
the public service. This civil service number attracted 
widespread attention and the desire was expressed in several 
quarters that the essays would be reprinted in book form. 
The wish has now been more than fulfilled. Messrs. Allen 
and Unwin present, under the editorship of Mr. Robson, a 
volume which makes a succinct but comprehensive conspectus 
of +he entire service. The five original essays consisted of : 
The Public Service, by Mr. Robson ; The Home Civil Service, 
(The Administrative Class), by Professor Ernest Barker ; 
The Foreign Service, by the Hon. Harold Nicolson, M.P. ; 
The Local Government Service (The Chief Officers), by 
Sir Ernest Simon ; and the Semi-Public Services (such as the 
London Passenger Transport Board, the B.B.C., and the 
Central Electricity Board), by Dr. H. Finer. These are 
reprinted (with considerable enlargement and revision in the 
case of the last-mentioned essay). In addition, there are six 
entirely new chapters which have not previously been 
published, dealing with other aspects of the subject. Mr. 
A. J. Waldegrave writes on the Middle and Lower Grades of 
the Civil Service; Mr. L. Hill on the Middle and Lower 
Grades of the Local Government Service; Mr. F. A. A. 
Menzler on the Scientific, Technical and Professional Expert 
in the Civil Service; Mrs. Ray Strachey on Women in the 
Civil Service ; Professor John Coatman on the Indian Civil 
Service; and Mr. Leonard Barnes on the Colonial Service. 
The contributors have all had exceptional opportunities 
for gaining knowledge and insight into the subjects with 
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which they deal, either from actual experience in some 
branch of the service, from service in a local authority, 
association with one of the vocational organisations of public 
servants, responsibility for examining candidates for the 
service, or prolonged study and research. The purpose of 
the essays is to discuss the main problems whch confront 
the public service today in all its branches, to analyse 
present tendencies, to criticise defects and to offer constructive 
suggestions for their removal. There has beenno book of 
importance on the public official for many years, and The British 
Civil Servant makes a notable contribution to the intelligent 
appreciation of this important element in our political 
system. 


YEs AND ALBERT THoMAS. Jy E. J. PHELAN. (Cresset Press, 
1936. 105. 6d.) 


R. PHELAN’S tribute to his chief is at once a 
MI biography and a study in public administration and 
social philosophy. As to its merits in the former 
respect there is nothing to be added to the laudatory 
comments that it has already evoked both from those who 
knew his work and to those for whom he was but a name. 
Albert Thomas, the most dynamic figure on the international 
stage during the post-war period, lives again in his pages. 
But just because these are so entrancing there is a risk that the 
other side of this noteworthy book may be overlooked. 
The following paragraphs are an invitation to the reader to 
study the development of the International Labour Organ- 
isation in the light of Mr. Phelan’s concluding chapter. 
Albert Thomas was a democrat who desired to see the 
existing economic interdependence of the modern world 
transformed into a social interdependence. He visualised 
the world of the future as a single society governed in con- 
formity with an accepted standard of social justice. Called 
to direct the International Labour Office in December 1919, 
he realised the possibilities opened out to him, and to the 
organisation of which he was the servant, for aiding in this 
process of transformation. 
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Mr. Phelan’s pages explain in detail how Albert Thomas 
applied this guiding conception in his interpretation of his 
duties. He acted throughout as if a world society were already 
in existence and the Governing Body and the Conference 
of the I.L.O. were emanations of it. The organisation was 
an organisation of peoples. So is the Assembly of the League 
of Nations: it is just as representative as the I.L.O. Con- 
ference, though the principle on which representation is 
based is somewhat different in the two cases. But the 
Secretary-Generals of the League of Nations have never 
for one instant aspired to the role which Albert Thomas 
assumed for himself and handed down, confirmed by success- 
ful usage, to his successor. Somewhere within the world 
society there must be a person or persons armed with the 
power of making decisions. But the Conference and the 
Governing Body, meeting at rare intervals and not naturally 
animated by an esprit de corps, do not meet this need, any 
more than the Assembly and Council of the League of Nations. 
In the League proper, the power of decision has gone by 
default and the world has reverted to the system, such as it 
was, of the nineteenth century, or even of the eighteenth. 
But in the International Labour Organisation the power of 
decision has become vested, in fact if not in name, in the 
Director, whose role in Mr. Phelan’s carefully chosen words, 
is “similar in some respects to that of the Government ” 
behind a Civil Service of the ordinary type. That this audacious 
and far-seeing policy has been carried out with so little 
friction is due partly to the administrative skill and other 
personal qualities of the two successive Directors, but also 
to the fact that, from the point of view of high politics, the 
I.L.O. is a backwater. But that does not detract from the 
interest of the experiment. What can be achieved with 
Employers’ Delegates today may be achieved with Foreign 
Offices tomorrow—but only when the Kellogg Pact has 
become a reality. 

But Albert Thomas was also a democrat. By that is meant 
firstly that, as Mr. Phelan says, he was “ interested in men 
as men,” and secondly, as a corollary to this, that he was not 
at heart (whatever his head may have suggested to him at 
times) a centraliser. Hence his inveterate passion for 
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travelling, for seeing local conditions, for getting to know 
the “ men on the spot.” 

Albert Thomas did not visualise the world society as an 
enlarged national society. He saw it as an ever-increasing 
group of loca! societies held together, not only by a common 
ideal of social justice but by close personal contact and con- 
stant professional co-operation between an elite of key-men. 
He wore himself out in establishing these necessary links— 
in Europe, in North and South America, in the Far East, 
as his devoted disciple, H. A. Grimshaw, wore himself out 
in Africa. He was ever ready to adjust himself to a new 
milieu, to new minds grappling with conditions unfamiliar 
to him. He was the least doctrinaire of Socialists. “I 
must renew my ideas ” was his phrase when he set himself 
to frame a new speech for a new audience. Very character- 
istic is Mr. Phelan’s account of his criticism on the draft 
Chinese labour code, in which (very unlike a Frenchman, 
some people will say) he laid all the stress on first building up, 
step by step, a corps of factory inspectors, to ensure that the 
code should not be a dead letter. These would be one of 
China’s chief links with Geneva. 

But Albert Thomas did not look upon the world society 
as consisting of a herd of common people managed by an 
élite of super-bureaucrats. He was as eager to create and to 
maintain links between the professional and the common 
man and woman as he was to relate the professional to 
Geneva. Hence his unflagging interest in Trade Unionism 
and in the co-operative movement, particularly in the former. 
“ Trade Unionism,” says Mr. Phelan, “ was to Albert Thomas 
not so much an end in itself or a factor in the improvement 
of labour conditions as a means of securing for the masses of 
the people a real political apprenticeship, an experience of 
government of the People, by the People, for the People.” 
In the reformulation of democratic doctrine and the working 
out of a new democratic practise which lie before the twen- 
tieth century when its immediate defensive tasks have 
been accomplished Albert Thomas’ theory and methods 
will occupy a peculiar place. For he was that rare combin- 
ation, at once a prophet and a practical builder. 

ALFRED ZIMMERN. 
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